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A SPECIAL NOTICE regarding your participation in the work 


The issuance on November 20 of 
The First Interim Report to the 
President of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond High 
School can mark the beginning of 
a series of events of deep significance 
to all adult educators. In transmit- 
ting the Report, Committee Chair- 
man Devereaux Josephs made clear 
that it is “tentative in nature and 
by design,’ intended to promote 
discussion and criticism upon which 
final recommendations will be based 

Of most immediate practical im- 
portance to action-minded adult ed- 
ucators is the announcement in the 
Report of the Committee’s provi- 
sions for establishing this com- 
munication: 

“As a part of the whole task, the 
Committee and its staff have made 
a series of studies defining the basic 
problems in the following areas: 
(1) the demand and need for edu- 
cation beyond the high school, (2) 
the resources to meet the demand, 
(3) some of the modifications and 
improvements that might be applied, 
and (4) the relationships of the 
federal government to this field of 
education. A panel of Committee 
members was assigned to each of 
these four problem areas to clarify 
the facts and identify the central 
issues. New panels will now be 
formed to focus upon the issues thus 
identified. 

“As a first step toward bringing 
the basic questions to the attention 
of local groups and stimulating the 
kind of public discussion that will 
lead to action, the Committee has 
set up the machinery for a series of 
conferences in five regions which 
together comprise all the states and 
territories. These will be convened 
between January and June 1957. To 
prepare for the conferences, the 
Committee arranged for five re- 
gional workshops organized under 
the auspices of an organization or 
institution in each region.” 

Because of the special concern of 
adult educators with the work of the 
Committee, Paul Essert, AEA repre- 
sentative on the 30-member Com- 
mittee, has urged all adult educators 
to read the complete report 

“Realizing, however, that many 
people will depend uvon reviews of 
the Report, there should be some 
value noting its special relevance to 
adult education,” writes Dr. Essert 
in a special statement to ADULT 


LEADERSHIP received just before this 
issue went to press. “At least it 
should become clear that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond High School is treating adult 
education as a significant part of its 
considerations.” 

Here are the preliminary con- 
clusions of the Committee, as stated 
in the Report, with occasional quota- 
tions selected by Dr. Essert because 
of their specific reference to adu't 
education: 

1. Our ideals and the increasing 
complexity of our civilization re- 
quire that each individual develop 
his or her talents to the fullest. This 
country will never tolerate the 
nurturing of an educational elite... . 
This country’s educational system 

must be equipped to give pro- 
fessional guidance not only to the 
student, in school or in college, 
but to the individual who, after his 
formal schooling is over, seeks fur- 
ther education. 

2. The needs of the individual and 
of society plus an unprecedented 
growth in the population of post- 
high school age will far outrun the 
present or planned capacity of ex- 
isting colleges and universities and 
other post-high school institutions. 

3. The needs of the oncoming mil- 
lions of individuals with varying ca- 
pacities and interests will call for 
a broader range of educational op- 
portunities, and less rigid time re- 
quirements. Plans for the expanded 
educational system that is needed 
cannot be developed solely on the 
popular belief that the four-year 
college is the only standard of value 
of education beyond the high school. 
The needed range of educational 
opportunities will, among. other 
things, include extended secondary 
school work for some, apprentice- 
ships for others, two-year general 


*The conveners of the Workshops or 
chairmen of the Regional Conferences 
selected by the workshops are as fol- 
lows: Mid Atlantic Region, Dr. Carroll 
V. Newsom, President, New York Uni- 
versity; Midwest Region, Dr. B. L. 
Dodds, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois; South, 
Robert C. Anderson, Associate Di- 
rector for Administration, Southern 
Regional Educational Board; Far West, 
Edgar Smith, Regional Director, Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions; 
New England, Mrs. Charles Kirby 
Miller, Dean of Radcliffe College. 


of the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 


study program for many, two-year 
technical training for sub-profes- 
sional positions, four-year liberal 
arts courses for still others, pro- 
fessional preparation for many, and 
a wide variety of adult education 
programs. Moreover, a_ restructur- 
ing of some of the existing institu- 
tional relationships may well be 
necessary. 

. The individual must be en- 
couraged to continue, throughout his 
or her lifetime, to seek broad liberal 
education as well as specialized vo- 
cational training. In the last analy- 
sis, the measure of success of an ed- 
ucational system is the extent to 
which it kindles in the individual a 
continuing desire and sense of re- 
sponsibility for self-development 
and enlarged understandings. 

4. Many more able and qualified 
teachers will be needed than pres- 
ent efforts can provide. 

.... Moreover, sources of teachers 
seldom used must be tapped, such as 
the practicing scientist, the qualified 
housewife whose family obligations 
will permit outside employment, the 
experienced businessman and trade 
union representative, and the com- 
petent retired teacher. 

5. There must be promptly formu- 
lated an explicit, considered policy 
as to the role of the federal govern- 
ment in Education Beyond the High 
School. 

6. Even with the best possible 
utilization of existing resources, ad- 
ditional financial support must be 
provided if the additional millions in 
the population are to be enabled to 
develop their talents to the fullest. 

“It should be of some encourage- 
ment to those concerned with adult 
education as a part of the nation’s 
problem of education beyond high 
school that the Committee tends to 
view the problem in that sense,” 
-oncludes Dr. Essert. “It remains for 
those who desire to see the view- 
point receive the attention it de- 
serves in the regional conferences 
to see that adult education become a 
part of the agenda of these con- 
ferences. 

“T could think of no better way to 
make a start than to put into the 
hands of several key people in your 
Regional Committee a copy of A 
Design for Democracy, published 
recently for AEA by Association 
Press, and talking it over with these 


leaders.” G.L.L. 
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+*« who (or whom) 


DO YOU WANT TO NOMINATE FOR AEA NATIONAL OFFICES? 


This sheet is specially inserted in Adult Leadership by the Committee 


on Nominations and Elections to call your attention to the right 

of nomination by petition for three of the top national offices 

of AEA and for the national Executive Committee. This committee has 
15 members, of whom five come up for election each year. 

For these eight posts (which are listed in detail on the other side of 
this sheet) petitions, on a form similar to that printed on the 


reverse side of this sheet, should be sent not later than March 1, 1957, to: 


Maurice F. X. Donohue 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Mr. Donohue is chairman of the Committee on Nominations and 
Elections. He asks that before mailing any petition, you secure written consent 


of the person named to stand for office and to serve if elected. 


ANU TIAVVOVT TITIAN OUI 


The constitutional provision for this nomination by petition 
extends only to the national executive offices. The Committee 
on Nominations and Elections will, however, be glad to 
get, by way of advice and counsel, petitions suggesting suit- 
able candidates for the Delegate Assembly. The final election 


ballot will be mailed to all members in May. 
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lype your onn petition ! 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 


PETITION FORM 


This is a petition to place in 


nomination on the 1957 ballot _. President-Elect 
(check office) —__.. Vice-President 
—__.. Secretary 
OR _... Member of Executive-Committee 


from: (check Region) 


—__.. Region 1 (Mass., R.l., 
Conn., N.H., 
Maine, Vt.) 


—___. Region 4 (Va., Del., Md.) 

__.__. Region: 8 (Ind., Ohio) 

inns ROR DP EESAs ) 

__. Region 10 (Wisc., Mich.) 
OR __... Member of the Delegate Assembly 


from the State of 


Name of Candidate for 
Office checked above_ 


Organization 


Position 


Address 


Biographical sketch of candidate: 


Give any other reasons beyond those shown in biography why the above 
nominee would be a good choice. 


Signatures: (Requires 50 signatures of members of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.) 


Nota Bene: The Candidate MUST give his written consent. 


2298 
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Fellowships Available for 
World Affairs Broadcasting 


An all-expense fellowship program for participants in the 1957 Seminar- 
Workshop on World Affairs Programs on Radio-TV has been announced by 
the Social Science Foundation and the School of Communications Arts of 


the University of Denver. The eight- 
week program will be held on the 
University of Denver campus, June 
24 to August 23. 

The Seminar-Workshop offers 
an intensive and practical expe- 
rience in planning, writing, and pro- 
ducing radio and television pro- 
grams on world affairs. It is aimed 
at training persons to bridge the gap 
between sound scholarship and pop- 
ular communication. Specialists in 
international affairs will be trained 
in the techniques of radio and tele- 
vision so that they may translate 
their specialized knowledge into 
programs which will be interesting, 
understandable, and informative to 
the average American. 

To make this training financially 
possible for qualified applicants, 
fellowships covering all major ex- 
penses have been made available 
through a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. These fellowships will 
be awarded in amounts of $750, $900, 
or $1,000, depending on whether the 
participant comes to Denver alone 
or is accompanied by a spouse and 
children. Approximately 15 fellow- 
ships will be awarded. 

Enrollment will be limited to 
persons with graduate training in or 
considerable knowledge of interna- 
tional relations, as for example, 
college instructors in the social 
sciences, leaders in adult education 
crganizations dealing with problems 
of world affairs, and candidates for 
advanced degrees in International 
Relations or other related fields at 
accredited institutions. All mem- 
bers of the Seminar-Workshop will 
have in common a knowledge of 
international relations and an inter- 
est in learning to write and produce 
radio and television programs on 
world affairs. Previous experience 
in broadcasting is not a requirement 
for admission. 

Participants will be carefully 
selected on a national basis from 
universities and other organizations 
vith an interest in serious broad- 
casting designed to inform a mass 
audience, and only from commu- 
nities where radio or _ television 
facilities exist. Special considera- 
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tion will be given to those applicants 
located where educational radio-TV 
outlets are available and whose em- 
ployer indicates that the employee 
will have an opportunity to put his 
summer’s training to use. 

Applicants for fellowships or for 
admission without a fellowship may 
obtain application forms by writing 
C. Dale Fuller, Director, Social 
Science Foundation, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colo. This form 
and all supporting papers must be 
postmarked no later than March 1, 
1957. 


Brotherhood Week This Month 


February 17-24 are the dates this 
year for the national observance 
of Brotherhood Week, sponsored by 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. A variety of ma- 
terials and program ideas on the 
themes “Rearing Children of Good 
Will” and “Brotherhood in Your 
Community” have been prepared by 
the NCCJ and are available from 
local NCCJ Offices throughout the 
nation. 


World Affairs Center to Open 


Philip C. Woodyatt has been 
named director of the World Affairs 
Center for the United States, being 
established with the support of five 
foundations at 345 East 46th Street 
opposite United Nations headquar- 
ters. The announcement was made 
by Miss Anna Lord Strauss, chair- 
man of the Center’s Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

The World Affairs Center is be- 
ing founded by the Foreign Policy 
Association in cooperation with the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to serve as a clearing- 
house for organizations active in the 
international field as well as an in- 
formation center for individual cit- 
izens and groups. A later winter 
opening is scheduled. 


Comparative Education 
Society Formed 


An organization called the Com- 
parative Education Society has been 
recently formed to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the theory and 


practice of education throughout the 
world. The society seeks to improve 
the teaching of comparative educa- 
tion in colleges and universities, to 
encourage research and publication 
in this field, and to promote on- 
the-spot study of school systems 
throughout the world through inter- 
visitation of educators. 

The President of the Society is 
William W. Brickman, Chairman, 
Department of History of Education, 
New York University. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Gerald Read, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


ETV Audience to be Studied 


Six universities have been 
awarded grants-in-aid totaling 
$21,385 by, the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., as partial support for 
research in educational TV, Presi- 
dent H. K. Newburn of the Center 
has announced. All grants were 
made for studies of educational TV 
viewers. 

“Knowledge of the ETV viewer 
will help the Center to do a better 
job in building programs for use on 
the educational stations of the na- 
tion,’ said Ryland Crary, Director 
of Education for the Center, who 
will coordinate the research work. 


NTL Offers Expanded Program 

Training for community action 
and organizational leaders will have 
greater emphasis this coming sum- 
mer as the National Training Lab- 
oratory at Bethel, Maine, enters its 
eleventh year.: The laboratory will 
balance training in what happens in 
the group with the problems of 
groups relating to other groups. 

This year an additional feature 
will be a program specially designed 
for those who have attended other 
laboratory sessions, either at Bethel 
or at regional laboratories. This 
advanced program will be in four 
areas: training of trainers, com- 
munity leadership, university teach- 
ing in areas of social practice, and 
organizational leadership. 

Leaders from all occupational 
groups where human relations and 
group problems are of concern will 
participate in the two sessions to be 
held this summer. The first session 
extends from June 16 to July 5, and 
the second from July 14 to August 2. 
Interested persons may write to: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: A recommendation of 
the Nominations and Elections Committee 
for the reassignment of states to regions 
for purposes of representation on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was approved by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The Sub-Committee on 
Organizational Relations was requested to 
formulate a recommended policy on criteria 
and frequency for the redistricting of 
election regions. 


Education Association of the U.S.A. will 
now automatically become members of the 
Indiana State Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, ISAAE President Peter Terzick an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the Indiana 
organization's Board of Directors. (De- 
tails about how the joint membership pro- 
gram might work in your state may be 
obtained by writing the AEA Membership De- 
partment, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, 
rik. 


TRAINING: Reactions from participants and 
leaders and requests for future institutes 
attest to the success of AEA's Community 
Leadership Training Institute held near 
Atlantic City, November 12-15. Similar 
short-term institutes, organized on a lo- 
cal, state, or regional basis, are now 
foreseen by AEA. The first of these re- 
gional institutes will be held in New York 
City, April 25-28, in cooperation with the 
Board of Education. (See box announce- 
ment below.) For further information about 
other future institutes write to Leland 
P. Bradford, Research and Training Co- 
ordinator, Adult Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C. O° 


AEA FIRST REGIONAL COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


April 25-28, 1957--New York City 


AEA's training department is plan- 
ning a community leadership training 
institute in collaboration with a lo- 
cal New York City committee headed by 
Francis Turner, New York Board of Edu- 
cation. The institute will be held near 
New York City, April 25-28, 1957, and 
will be open to adult educators and 
community organization workers in the 
New York City area. 

For further information, write or 
call Francis Turner, Division of Com- 
munity Education, Board of Education, 
110 Lexington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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830 WEST 42nd STREET 


CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION 


By HAROLD P. ZELKO, The Pennsylvania State University. 
In press 


A brief, practical text showing the place of conferences and 
discussions as working management techniques in all forms of 
organizations. It gives an excellent analysis of the group process, 
showing the parts played by the leader and participants, and 
listing systematic steps for the planning of conference and group 
discussions. An ideal book for those who want to lead a 
conference, or who want to know how to handle themselves more 
effectively in discussion groups. 


TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. New Eighth Edition. In press 


An outstanding revision of a ‘‘must’’ in advanced management 
or “‘leadership’’ courses. It covers the entire area of executive 
conduct as it relates particularly to industrial relationships with 
subordinates, associates, and superiors. It has been a stimulating 
text in executive training courses for more than thirty years. All 
old material has been brought up to date, with the section 
dealing with ‘‘Executive Reading’’ completely revised. Additional 
chapters stress new trends in executive techniques. 


READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS 


By PAUL D. LEEDY, New York University. 464 pages, $5.95 
(text edition available) 


A complete course in reading instruction to improve adult read- 
ing speed and comprehension. Designed for adult education 
groups, industrial and business programs, schools and colleges, 
individual improvements, it meets the demands confronting the 
average adult reader, i.e. reading graphs and charts, business 
correspondence, technical reports, mewspapers, and reading for 
pleasure. Special features include a new approach in visual 
training and practical analysis of problems. 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LEADER 


By A, URIS, Editor, Research Institute of America, 238 
pages, $3.75 


A systematic, practical method for appraising and mastering lead- 
ership. Points out and analyzes 3 basic techniques—autocratic, 
democratic, and free rein—and tells when to use which in deal- 
ing with individuals, groups, situations, etc. Shows you how 
to remove mental road-blocks between leader and followers . . . 
how to schedule work . . . delegate responsibility . . . take 
increased responsibility in stride. Contains numerous self-analysis 
and evaluation quizzes. 


USE THIS COUPON 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc, 
330 West 42nd Street . . . New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked 
below. I agree to pay for the book (or books) upon receipt of 
invoice or return the book(s) within 10 days. 


() ZELKO 0 SCHELL 0 LEEDY 0 urs 


PIE estichecsctredvniiaienhcapenie 
Affiliation 


i 
1 


= BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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DEMOCRACY IS 
NEVER FINISHED 


Hopeful trends in today’s world 
point to a more mature society. 


by EDMUND deS. BRUNNER 


There is a large group of adult 
educators who might define their 
task as one of upgrading the voca- 
tional competence of their students, 
or of remedying the deficiencies in 
their early training. 
achieving such 


Success in 
objectives might 
eventually alter society, but the con- 
tent of instruction would not be di- 
rected to such an end. 

It is true that in its 40 years of 
history our outstanding rural adult 
education movement, The Agricul- 
tural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service, through confidence won 
by successful teaching of vocational 
subjects, has now gone on to matters 
of community organization, health, 
recreation, and, in 46 states, to dis- 
cussions of public affairs. But this 
development took many years. More- 
ever, it came in part because when 
needs arose there were in the rural 
areas of most states few or no other 
possible organizations than the Ex- 
tension Service to meet the needs. 

What people want from adult 
education is a product of the society 
in which they live. The foreigner 
needs to know English to function in 
our society, to get a better job, even 
to understand his children. The lad 
who left school before graduating 
from high school in order to have 
money to jingle in his pocket, now 
finds he needs a diploma to get a 
better job. Both the individual and 
societal motivations in these two sit- 
uations are far stronger than those 


ts 
ts 


which impel an adult to sign up for 
a course in English poetry, art, or 
public affairs. 

These are factors within adult 
education as a social movement. Let’s 
look now at the nature and processes 
of our society as they affect adult 
educators. 


this changing world 


Clearly the most obvious change 
in the last half century relates to 
the giant strides in technological 
progress. This is obvious in every 


field, from the development of 
power through new sources of 


energy, to the gadgets that have 
relieved women of much of the 
drudgery of housework. 

And we are probably in for even 
more rapid progress along these 
lines. The popular word for it is 
automation—a new term for a phe- 
nomenon not at all new. As it 
spreads it is obvious it will affect 
adult education. Greater leisure and 
severe unemployment alike are fore- 
told. 

In all the discussion it seems to me 
that two possibilities are overlooked. 
One is that for various reasons auto- 
mation, after adjustments perhaps 
painful, may increase, not decrease 
the number employed, just as the 
linotype machine increased the num- 
ber and proportions of printers in 
the labor force. The other is that if 
the total production of the nation 
can be turned out by fewer persons 


there may be enough people to staff 
our undermanned services: educa- 
tion, public health, and so on. 

There are other changes, more 
gradual, less obviously dramatic, but 
perhaps more significant that should 
concern us deeply. Just because they 
have been gradual, too many of us 
have not paused to measure their 
scope or appraise their meaning. 

One of these changes concerns the 
astounding rise in the income and 
level of living of the American peo- 
ple. In terms of purchasing power, 
the steel worker today has at least 
tripled his income in the last half 
century. Most, though not all, of this 
gain has come in the years since the 
end of the Great Depression. 

Per capita income has gone up five 
fold since the low point in the de- 
pression, more than three fold since 
1940. In 1936 more than three- 
fourths of all families were receiv- 
ing less than $2000 a year. Now the 
proportion is about one-fourth. 
Thirty years ago only four percent 
were getting $4000 or more. Today 
this proportion has risen about 10 
fold. Only those of America’s fam- 
ilies in the $10,000 and above class 
are netting less than they did a gen- 
eration ago after taxes. 

This is not to say that we no 
longer have any poor. We have, but 
they are not the downtrodden, ex- 
ploited proletariat of Karl Marx. 
They are the beneficiaries of old age 
assistance, people in broken homes, 


adult leadership 
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the declining number of share crop- 
pers in the South, and low income 
farmers on mediocre soil elsewhere 
that have long been a specially dif- 
ficult problem even for adult edu- 
cators as successful as The Extension 
Service personnel. These poor make 
up a declining proportion of our 
population, so that our general 
standard of living is relatively high. 
It provides increasingly more leisure, 
and more opportunity for men to 
pursue interests other than the mere- 
ly material. 

There are, of course, dangers. Our 
collective living standards have been 
rising only because over-all produc- 
tion has ‘slightly exceeded the in- 
crease in wages. The discs in our 
pockets, the pieces of paper in our 
wallets and check books are not 
wealth, but tokens of claims on the 
national product. How much do we 
Americans really understand about 
the economic processes that have op- 
erated to bring us to our present 
level? Among all the things our 
luckless high schools are accused of 
not teaching—most of which they 
couldn’t without turning into junior 
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colleges—certainly the facts of social 
and economic life stand high on the 
list and become one of the respon- 
sibilities of adult education. 


more education 
for more people 


This all but sensational improve- 
ment in our standards of living has 
not come solely because of improve- 
ments in technology. They have 
come also because the educational 
level of our people has been rising. 
The two interact, influence each 
other. Clear proof of this is to be 
had in the experiences of technical 
assistance workers in  under-de- 
veloped countries who find that the 
scarcity of well trained people is a 
major obstacle in the development of 
these countries. 

Half a century ago one in nine of 
our youth in the 14 to 17 age group 
were in school. Today four out of 
five are. The average person over 50 
years of age ended his schooling be- 
fore he had finished the Oth grade. 
Those now in the first years of le- 
gal adulthood have finished high 
school. ‘True, there are differences 
among the states and between rural 
and urban people, but each genera- 
tion has reached a new high, held it 
as if on a plateau for some years, and 
then gone on to a new level. 

Two generations back, grade 
school graduation was the norm; a 
generation ago junior high school; 
today full senior high school gradua- 
tion is the normal expectation. This 
steady improvement in the education- 
al status of our people means much 
to adult educators. It means that our 
clients have a broader comprehen- 
sion, a better reading ability than 
even 15 years ago. Whether the 
advance has been proportional to the 
growth of knowledge is another 
question with large implications for 
the achievement of maturity by 
adults. 

On the basic question of compre- 
hension, adult educators once had to 
be concerned not to speak or write 
above the level of their constituents. 
With the greater knowledge and 
richer background of their clients, 
adult educators may have to upgrade 
their materials and presentations, es- 
pecially in the non-vocational sub- 
jects. 

I am speaking, of course, in gen- 
eral terms, and people do not live 


in such terms. It may be worth while 
to point out that one of the most 
helpful contributions to adult educa- 
tion by the U.S. Census is the data 
on the educational status of adults 
which we have in the 1940 and 1950 
censuses and in sampling surveys 
since. In one state in the Southwest 
there are two counties in which the 
median number of years of schooling 
completed by adults 25 years of age 
and over were quite similar, eight 
and a fraction. 

But when one examined the de- 
tailed data, it developed that in one 
county a vast majority of the pop- 
ulation clustered around the average, 
mostly seven to 10 years of school, 
with few below; not many high 
school graduates, and still fewer 
with college experience. In the other 
county there were nearly 700 col- 
lege graduates, but a considerable 
number of functional illiterates and 
relatively few in between. 

These two situations would pre- 
sent quite different problems to ad- 
ult educators. But even the single 
item of the median educational status 
of adults in a given city or county 
can be very useful as a starting point 
for planning. It is not unusual for 
cities and counties within a state to 
vary as much as three years between 
highest and lowest educational 
status, Sometimes there are wide var- 
iations even between census tracts 
in the same city. 

I know one community where the 
adult education program seems to be 
limping, which is made up of two 
census tracts. In one, the median 
years of educational experience is 
close to 14—i.e., two years of col- 
lege. In the other, it is just under 10, 
The occupational distribution con- 
forms to what this educational dif- 
ference would suggest. I suspect that 
in the non-vocationa!l, non-hobby 
subjects the adult education program 
is aimed squarely between the two 
groups and so misses most people. 


these days we live longer 


Another 
changing population structure of our 


trend relates to the 
All of us are conscious of 
the great increase in the annual baby 
crop in the United States. The 
schools are over-crowded, the tax- 
payer overburdened as communities 
all over the land strive desperately to 
keep their physical facilities abreast 


people. 
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of the growing flood of new pupils. 

But the reverse of this situation 
is also growing acute. Despite all 
these children, the median age of our 
population is advancing rapidly. It 
is about 31 years now. In a few 
places there are as many persons over 
45 as under that age. Some decades 
ago our median age was 21. 

Our concern with this is reflected 
in our social security legislation and 
in the interest in geriatrics. With our 
present practices on retirement we 
have growing numbers of aged— 
now more than 10 million—-who 
have some productive abilities but 
who are largely unused by our so- 
ciety. They are also less well edu- 
cated so far as formal schooling goes. 

With diminished powers, many 
want only peace and security. They 
tend to live in the past. They are 
unsympathetic with the zest for com- 
munity progress. They are often 
solidly opposed to new schools and 
other community improvements. 

Here is a social trend, indeed a 
social change, which constitutes a 
new challenge for adult education. 
In its educational aspects there has 
been little research to guide policy 
formation in this area. So far as I 
know, the stereotypes with which 
adult education is defended and ex- 
alted by its practitioners as yet show 
no awareness of the needs and op- 
portunities of the area. 


learning to use research 


These simple data from the census 
and the implications for adult educa- 
tion point to another trend in the 
current social scene that is hopeful 
in terms of our development of a 
well balanced and mature society ; 
namely, the increasing use of social 
research by government, business, 
and many other institutons and agen- 
cies. 

As Stuart Chase has forcefully 
pointed out in his Proper Study of 
Mankind, despite the meager funds 
at its disposal, social research has 
developed some few findings that 
met the test of being social laws; 
similar results are secured from 
studies of comparable situations. 
One has only to review the type of 
projects proposed by both govern- 
ment and business to an organiza- 
tion like the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, to realize the grow- 
ing reliance upon the discovery of 


social facts for the building of 
policy. 

The Adult Education Association, 
it seems to me, could well consider 
an expansion of its efforts in this 
direction. Large claims are some- 
times made for adult education. Can 
they be substantiated? Do they ap- 
ply generally or only to specific 
groups? Or to take a detail, do we 
know what effect the rising educa- 
tional level of the American people 
is likely to have on the content and 
method of adult education pro- 
grams? In its early days adult educa- 
tion had outstanding research con- 
tributions; Thorndike’s on adult 
learning, Waples, Bryson, and Lorge 
on readability. In our changing so- 
cial scene, is not fundamental in- 
quiry needed for the sake of the 
adult education movement itself, to 
say nothing of the possibilities of 
being of greater service through re- 
search and the application of its find- 
ings? 


formal and informal 
organizations 


There are many social trends not 
nearly as susceptible to precise 
measurement as educational status 
and age. One of these is the multi- 
plication of groups, formal and in- 
formal. 

On the formal side they mirror the 
myriad special interests of our peo- 
ple from bridge to art, photography 
to drama, from music to stamp col- 
lecting. Because the very act of for- 
mal organization gives structure and 
a measure of stability, professional 
workers may over-emphasize their 
importance. 

Some have discovered the im- 
portance of informal groups—the 
dozen to 30 or 40 families, city and 
country alike, who exchange visits, 
who are mutually helpful and tend 
to accept the leadership of some one 
person whom all trust, and this with- 
out the formality of election. Alin- 
sky built his Peoples Organization in 
Chicago on these informal groups. 
In the district in which he worked 
they reached actively, at one time, 
at least seven times as many per- 
sons as the next most successful or- 
ganization. 

Much experience in rural America 
in the Extension Services points in 
the same direction. Numerous stud- 
ies at the Columbia Bureau of Ap- 


plied Social Research have shown the 
power of informal groups in every- 
thing from voting to the brand of 
cigarettes group members smoke. 

Beyond the informal group are the 
neighborhood and the community. 
It is fashionable nowadays for some 
professionals to say that organized 
special interest groups have weak- 
ened, if not destroyed, the commu- 
nity. I doubt it. 

In neighborhoods and communi- 
ties all people experience and adjust 
to the broad social and economic 
trends which sweep across the face 
of the nation. In these adjustments 
people and organizations interact. 
Ties are strengthened or cleavages 
develop. In either case, the broad 
social organization of the commu- 
nity changes. Those who represent 
any specific interest such as adult 
education must constantly adapt 
their own approaches and programs 
to this changing community, since 
its attitudes and especially its needs 
will also shift with such changes. 

One recent trend experienced 
from community to national levels is 
the growth of government services. 
Consider just one segment of our 
society. Forty years ago the Exten- 
sion Service was the only direct con- 
tact of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture with the six million farm 
families of the nation. Today its 
personnel has been joined by that of 
the Soil Conservation Service, The 
Farm Credit Administration, The 
Farmers Home Administration, The 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
and The Marketing Administration. 
The Social Security Administration, 
The Public Health Service and The 
Employment Service also have rural! 
offices. 

Each of these agencies came into 
being in response to a recognized 
need. Before this there were pro- 
posals and counter proposals, con- 
ferences and debate in rural farm 
organization meetings and in nation- 
al conferences. Concerned citizens 
presented their views to Congress- 
men. Concensus was finally reached, 
a law enacted, an institution born. 
This is the democratic process at 
work. It is our way of behaving as 
a society. It is an evidence of our 
growing social maturity. 

Or take an urban situation typical 
of hundreds of others. Half a cen- 
tury ago in Chicago some people of 
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good will became concerned about 


juvenile delinquency, Generous Cciti- 
zens contributed funds. Supervised 
playgrounds were established. In the 
neighborhoods where this happened 
conditions improved. The demand 
arose for the city to offer this service 
everywhere within its borders at tax- 
payer expense. Those interested em- 
barked on an effort to educate their 
fellow-citizens. They were success- 
ful. Not only Chicago, but most of 
the cities of the nation now have 
Recreation and/or Park Commis- 
sions. 


there is a danger too 


This trend is closely related to an- 
other: the increasing degree of spe- 
cialization that characterizes our so- 
ciety. Few nations have voted for 
and willingly pay for a wider variety 
of social services than ours—even if 
we lag behind other democracies in 
some, as we do in health. Each of 
these services, however, must be 
manned by professionals, by special- 
ists. Each agency and specialized 
group attempts to improve its stand- 
ards and functioning. It builds, in- 
evitably, an institution. All but un- 
wittingly it becomes further and 
further removed from the group that 
supports it—the taxpaying citizens; 
and, alas, sometimes even from the 
group it is supposed to serve. 

Here is one of the most serious 
challenges to adult education, indeed 
to democracy itself. These services 
we have organized for ourselves are 
good, but they carry a danger. That 
danger is that they will become so 
detached from the general run of 
citizens that people will think of 
government and its services as some- 
thing apart from themselves—as 
they not we. Complicated as gov- 
ernment has become, nonetheless the 
business of government is our busi- 
ness. The large share of our stand- 
ard of living supplied by govern- 
ment services is just as real a part of 
our income as our salary check. In- 
deed, if we had to draw our own 
water from a spring instead of a 
faucet, protect our hearth from fire 
or theft instead of calling for help 
on the phone, we would quickly 
realize how much our pooled re- 
sources, administered through the 
institution of government, con- 
tributed to the comfort and level of 
our living. 
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But this level of our living is our 
social income, our standard of living, 
our business, our democracy. Our 
type of government is difficult be- 
cause it demands the attention of all 
of us continuously. Democracy is 
never finished. It is something citi- 
zens must always be doing something 
about. “The practice of democracy,’ 
as David Lilienthal once said, “is a 
daily need.” 

This requires an educated and ma- 
ture citizenry. If we fail at this point, 
we will quickly fail to be a democ- 
racy. 

There may be those who are say- 
ing that to demand this is to ask the 
impossible. How can Johnny Z. 
Citizen, with the obligations to his 
job, his family, his church and/or 
club, possibly pay attention to the 
many organizations set up to serve 
him, some of which he does not even 
know exist? Even if he went to an 
adult education public affairs discus- 
sion group every night of the week 
could he fulfill these demands for 
citizenship ? 

There is no completely satisfactory 
answer to this question. But there 
are some answers. Two seem es- 
pecially important. Surely, in school, 
college, and adult education classes 
the individual can be taught to place 
some confidence in scientifically de- 
termined policy and _ scientifically 
trained specialists. But the citizen 
must unmistakably retain the power 
of review. 

If the specialist wants the ideal 
school building at a cost of $4,000,- 
000 and the community determines 
it can get along with one costing 
half as much, the machinery for 
recording its decision, after full de- 
bate, must be kept in good running 
order. If specialists disagree, the 
citizens must be informed and freely 
discuss and decide. The privileges 
we have under our constitution entail 
this obligation and it is an obliga- 
tion not impossible to meet. 


experts on a local level 


Rural America has hammered out 
another answer. The most important 
and most numerously staffed of the 
agencies I mentioned have local com- 
mittees of rural people to advise 
with the professional person respon- 
sible for the agency program. Pro- 
cedures differ within the states, es- 
pecially with The Extension Service, 


but within the limitations of the law 
these committees in most states de- 
termine program and procedures. 

Through The Extension Service, 
for instance, there are educational 
programs, pro and con, before such 
major issues as the imposition of 
crop quotas is voted on. In many 
countries there are committees in 
each community, in some in every 
neighborhood. All told The Exten- 
sion Service commands about 10 
million days of service a year from 
a million of these leaders. The citi- 
zen is thus involved in the processes 
and administrative aspects of govern- 
ment. 

Certainly provision for democratic, 
educational discussion is highly de- 
sirable. By widening the opportuni- 
ties for understanding, and for more 
intelligent choices, it contributes to 
the development of an intellectually 
mature society. Democracy needs 
nothing more urgently. 

The qualities of maturity become 
increasingly crucial in any society as 
the growing complexity of life makes 
the development of that maturity 
more difficult. Experience is a power- 
ful teacher and not to be disregard- 
ed. Neither should we be enslaved 
by it. At a time in which the one 
certainty is that of change, mere imi- 
tation of the past can lead to social 
tragedy. 

The highly difficult task of the 
educator at all levels—and also his 
exciting challenge—is to hold fast 
to that which is good in terms of 
principles, while educating for the 
certainty of changes, for flexibility, 
and for readiness to adjust in terms 
of the findings of an ever more pre- 
cise research. We need social inven- 
tions to match our technological 
advances, and the courage to experi- 
ment, test, and adopt those which 
are good and in harmony with the 
broad principles of our society. 

This is not a mere effort to inspire. 
It is a deep conviction. For despite 
our material and educational prog- 
ress, there have been times in our 
recent past when America has be- 
haved in a most immature manner. 
Many have shrunk from the position 
of world leadership forced upon us 
by the results of World War IL. 
Many of us, through ignorance and 
fear, in facing this strange and dis- 
turbing post-war world have lost 

continued on page 257 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP here 
presents the summary address 

at AEA’s recent annual conference 
in which the larger—and some- 
times unspoken—meanings 

of educating people for maturity 
were drawn together by the 


by HEW ROBERTS 


speaker, acting in the role of... 


EVERYMAN ATTENDING 


T IS my duty to summarize this 
conference, a duty I take serious- 
ly. Accordingly I have no pre- 

viously prepared address, but seek 
rather to be the anonymous person, 
all the anonymous persons attending 
in the hope of finding out more 
clearly the meaning of educating 
persons for maturity. So it is not so 
much a summary of things said or 
resolutions adopted as an effort to 
acticulate the larger generalizations 
-a critique of meanings. It must es- 
tablish the generalizations that we 
have all half-heard through the 
many words, 

Inevitably it must also grope to- 


HEW ROBERTS is seeing the geo- 
graphical cycle swing full around 
for him. Born and raised in Aus- 
tralia, educated at Scotch College 
and the University of Western 
Australia in Perth, and at Oxford 
in England, he first came to the 
United States on a Traveling Fel- 
lowship . . . Since 1947, he has 
been Professor of Adult Education 
at the University of Iowa. 

He leaves that position this 
month to return to Australia where 
he will be Director of Adult Edu- 
cation (Dean of Extension) in the 
University of Australia, which has 
pioneered experiments in cultural 
education for rural people through 
autonomous discussion groups, 
traveling theater, music, and com- 
munity development programs. 
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wards some generalizations that were 
perhaps not implied at all-—the dis- 
appointment side of the conference 
for the anonymous attendant. And 
since we are individuals talking 
about individuals, no doubt some of 
my own prejudices will appear. 

In 1922 there was introduced into 
the Western World the first basically 
new idea in  constitution-making 
since our founding fathers superim- 
posed the federal principle upon the 
ancient democratic constitutions of 
Greece. The new constitution saw 
human beings functionally, their 
functions in social organization be- 
ing economic, political, and cul- 
tural. It also saw human beings as 
capable of having ideas and making 
contributions in these three func- 
tions at any time of the day or night. 

Accordingly the constitution pro- 
vided an ascending series of econ- 
omic, political, and cultural councils 
in perpetual session and communi- 
cating through delegates from the 
local to the federal level. Under this 
constitution all individuals therefore 
had three votes, a vote in each of 
the functions of society which they 
discharged. 

We are not supposed to mention 
the name of the constitution maker 
in public. It was Vladimir Ulyanov, 
spelt L-E-N-I-N. The constitution, of 
course, was a failure. I happen to 


think it did not fail because of its 
color but because the individuals of 
the Federation of Soviet Federations 
were too ignorant to operate it, too 
ignorant both of the content of 
things political, economic, and cul- 
tural and of the processes through 
which human beings attain ends, 

Now I disinter it publicly to re- 
mind us that here in free America 
we adult educators have also devel- 
oped the habit of looking at adults 
functionally, and too frequently 
looking at them only this way. Here 
we are at two conferences, NAPSAE 
and AEA, concerned with the ma- 
ture individual. In the role you have 
assigned me as Everyman Attending 
I have moved through both confer- 
ences watching and listening and re- 
tired to my room to meditate alone. 

In both conferences I have heard 
much of the adult as consumer, as 
worker, as homemaker, as playboy, 
as what-have-you. I have only oc- 
casionally encountered persons or 
groups trying to look at this adult 
as an entity. Yet this entity was ad- 
mirably defined for us early in the 
NAPSAE Conference by Bonaro 
Overstreet, as “a unit of psychic 
uniqueness occupied from birth to 
death with making relationships.” 

In his opening address, Dr. White- 
horn gave us the chronological stages 
of growth of this unit of psychic 
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uniqueness as seen by a psychiatrist, 
and reminded us that the mature in- 
dividual may move on inclination 
backwards or forwards along this 
chronology. What was the signifi- 
cance of Dr. Whitehorn’s address for 
us? How was he asking us to apply 
his special knowledge to our prob- 
lem as educators? 

It seems to me that he was first 
asking us to look at the individual 
in the personal chronology of his 
educational experience rather than in 
his multi-role social personality. 
Permit me to look at the life of Mr. 
Average American as I, an educator 
without advantage of higher degrees 
in Psychology, Sociology, Anthro- 
pology, and all those important 
things, see it. 


T SEEMS to me that there are four 

clear chapters in his life story. 
First of these is “School.” School is 
increasingly a world unto itself. It 
claims the young American for an 
ever increasing portion of the day; 
it has its own ends, its own values 
and systems of rewards and its own 
excellences. On the whole I suppose 
it represents what we adults want for 
our children, for in America we can, 
if we wish, control our schools more 
directly than anywhere else in the 
world. But it certainly does not rep- 
resent training for life,* so even the 
best of our youth leaving it at what- 
ever stage is destined for a mildly 
traumatic experience as he enters 
chapter two. 

This is the chapter of “Becoming.” 
All the things that an American 
wants to achieve, the symbols of 
success in life that are available to 
him more than to young persons in 
any other country, he must now pro- 
ceed to get. The job that he really 
likes, the community in which acci- 
dentally or of choice he is going to 
take root, the home he is going to 
build or buy, the wife who will help 
him as money raiser and mother of 
his children, the people he is go- 
ing to obey and later command, the 
organizations he is going to join— 
these are the environments of be- 
coming. 

But he is also going to find that in 


*T his does not imply that the values of the 
school are wrong or should be changed. 
The value system of many contemporary 
schools is richer than that of their 
neighborhood. 
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this environment many of the values 
he had been taught to respect, such 
as being valedictorian, actor in the 
high school play, instrumentalist in 
the band, or hero of the basketball 
squad are no longer honored; in fact 
many of them are no longer even re- 
spectable. Who wants a young busi- 
nessman who reads the great books? 
Who wants an employee who de- 
bates? Who but the goon squad 
wants the hefty halfback? And so 
there is a period of putting away the 
values of formal education as child- 
ish things, of putting them away not 
because he wants to but because he 
had to. 

May I remind you, especially those 
of you who may be worried about 
lack of adult participation in the arts 
or in recreation, that there is ample 
empirical and statistical evidence to 
prove that many of these things dis- 
appear not because our _ public 
schools develop no carry-over value 
from their extra-curricular activities, 
but because youth learns that it must 
put away participation if not interest 
in them. From my own file of tape 
recordings made secretly in places 
where youth discusses these problems 
I may give you one telling quota- 
tion: “You don’t see any jalopies at 
the country club.” For normal young 
people, this putting away is usually 
complete between the ages of 23 and 
24. 


HE third chapter is that of ‘“Ar- 

rival”. About this we need say 
nothing; we deal with the people 
who are in it and we are mostly in 
it ourselves. We should perhaps re- 
mind ourselves that we, the middle- 
aged, middle-class successful, are the 
folks who can be viewed exclusively 
as functions of our communities. In 
our various roles we create the values 
and run the communities mainly in 
terms of our own ends, with which 
all virtue, incidentally, tends to be 
identified. In days gone by this was 
the last chapter, for most of us went 
on living in it until we died. 

Now there is a fourth chapter en- 
titled “Aging,” created by medical 
men who prolong our physical ex- 
istence and the actuarial mathemati- 
cians who shorten our contractual 
work period. At this stage in indi- 
vidual chronology maturity based 
only on functionalism breaks down 
sadly. America has so far only three 


clear values for the aging retired. 
They may become Elder Statesmen. 
This honor is harder to obtain than 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
and so far we have awarded it by 
public recognition to only two 
men, Baruch and Hoover. 

Secondly, we may go on doing 
just what we have been doing if we 
can get away with it. The local doc- 
tor who is still delivering babies at 
98, the local farmer still planting 
surplus corn at 95 are sure to be per- 
sonalities. But increasingly our con- 
tracts provide only for the cessation, 
not the continuance of work. So the 
only remaining value is that of sim- 
ply continuing physical existence to 
the age of 100, when we will cer- 
tainly get our photo in the local 
paper. If we make it to 110 we 
might even hit the national papers! 

But even this is a disappearing 
value. My physiologist friends as- 
sure me that we may all live to be 
150. Bernard Shaw suggested even 
300—and nobody ever won an argu- 
ment with G.B.S.! So here is the 
second transition from one set of 
values to another which may be 
something of a traumatic experience, 
one that we adult educators are 
asked first to understand and second 
to bridge. 

In understanding it we will need 
expert help from the field of psy- 
chology; in bridging it, we should 
know what to do from our own dis- 
cipline. (Let us remind ourselves 
that we are educators, not psycholo- 
gists. To our trade psychologists and 
sociologists are vital service person- 
nel; they explain the mental and 
emotional environment for which 
our architecture must be designed, 
in which our bridges must be built.) 


HIS, then, seems to me one of 

the charges given to this con- 
ference by its opening speaker. He 
delineated for us the chronology of 
maturation as seen by a psychiatrist, 
leaving it to us conferees to set up 
the chronology of maturation in 
terms of education—and I take it 
that all of us adult educators share 
at least one dogma in common, 
namely, that education is for life. 

I take it that we also believe that 
education is not synonymous with 
class attendance—though it certainly 
includes formal instruction—but is 
all those influences which cause peo- 
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ple to change their opinions, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors between birth 
and death. I do not think we ac- 
cepted this charge as we should have. 
In my tour of the conference I 
seemed to encounter too much of the 
functional, too little of the chron- 
ological view of the individual seek- 
ing maturity through education. 

It is, of course, legitimate for the 
educator to reject any concept that 
does not appear useful. This confer- 
ence does not have to accept a charge 
merely because it was presented by a 
distinguished psychiatrist. Is the 
habit of viewing an individual chron- 
ologically of any practical use to the 
adult educator? I suggest that a ma- 
ture individual may move up and 
down his educational experience in 
the same way that Dr. Whitehorn 
suggested he may move in and out of 
his psychic states. 

I suggest that when we see the 
potentially retired person in the 
active middle-aged adult student, we 
can begin to prepare him education- 
ally before it is too late. The fact 
that we have to rehabilitate the aging 
is an indictment of our failure to 
educate the younger adult. That there 
is a less socially and physically active 
evening ahead of ordinary people 
should suggest a scale of educational 
values moving, perhaps, from the 
active to the passive, the creative to 
the appreciative. He who retires and 
abruptly dies points a skeleton finger 
at the educator who taught him 
nothing of the maturity that bal- 
ances social with personal time. He 
who finds no meaning in life when 
not engaged in materially produc- 
tive effort has been cheated by educa- 
tors of his cultural heritage. As the 
psychiatrist looks from what the 
patient is to what he could be, so the 
educator should look from what the 
educand is to what he, individually, 
can be. 


UT there was another charge to 
this conference in Dr. White- 
horn’s address, implicit if not ex- 
plicit. All of the stages of growth 
that he marked on his scale were 
delineated in terms of the reactions 
of individuals to other persons or 
environmental factors. To me Dr. 
Whitehorn seemed to be saying, “Go 
look at the environment that you 
educators seek to use and to control.” 
When the educator looks at an 
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environment is it synonymous with 
that seen by the psychiatrist or is it 
something larger in space-time? If 
we are to be horse-sense, grass-roots, 
down-to-earth, “practical” educators, 
isn’t it really just one generation in 
one community? Can it possibly in- 
clude that vague thing, the cultural 
heritage? I think we could answer 
this question if we could reduce the 
contemporary material environment 
to the minimum and see if anything 
remains. Ironically, it happens that 
this is only too possible for our gen- 
eration of prison compounds and 
concentration camps. And since we 
are all supposed to learn from expe- 
rience now, and never from a book, 
you may forgive me if I pass on to 


you an experience which was as 
meaningful as it was moving. 

I presume World War I was 
fought for the survival of Western 
Civilization. I was one of those sol- 
diers who, getting into battle only 
once and then by accident, (the 
brightest of us mismanage our lives 
occasionally!) was privileged actual- 
ly to see the final victory of the 
West, not the military victory but 
the victory of culture over culture. 
At war’s end I was attached to a unit 
responsible for bringing out recov- 
ered prisoners of war from the Jap- 
anese prison camps. It is still diffi- 
cult to speak or write of what we 
Saw. 

Physically we saw men who had 
no medical excuse for being alive. 
Not only had they lost all their flesh 
but in many cases their muscles had 
atrophied. Their loose skin could 
be picked up like a deflated balloon 
and dropped back where it simply 
took up the shape of bones. The 
bones themselves were exposed by 
tropical ulcers and unhealed wounds. 
These men were starvation blind and 


their heartbeats would sometimes 
not register on the stethoscope which 
rode high on their empty ribs. They 
apologized for having to be helped 
on board the hospital ship when a 
day before they had been working 
under the rod. In their tattered and 
lousy uniforms they were superbly 
dignified. They were completely un- 
defeated. 


WANT to introduce you to just 

two of these men, neither of 
whom had much formal education. 
The first was a naval petty officer, 
a skeleton who must once have been 
full of swagger and braggadocio. 
Days before the war actually ended 
the conviction was born on the winds 
that the Allies were winning and the 
Japanese losing. At this stage this 
prisoner was somehow able to assert 
his personality over that of his cap- 
tors. 

For three days before the war 
ended, six days before the relief 
party arrived, he had arrogantly ex- 
pressed his superiority over those 
who were technically still his armed 
guards and who had beaten him for 
years. Now they cleaned his boots 
and polished his remaining brass but- 
tons. Arrogance, yes. But in the ab- 
normal circumstances of continuing 
starvation and captivity it can per- 
haps be viewed as an extraordinary 
example of what the psychologists 
call security. In less scientific lan- 
guage it might be an outward and 
visible (if crude) sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, a moral tough- 
ness that educators for a thousand 
years have claimed the ability to de- 
velop. 

The second is a sergeant stretched 
out on a hospital cot below decks. 
When I was summoned to his bed- 
side he was deeply distressed and 
unable to explain his trouble to the 
nurse for his voice was almost gone 
and what remained was a whispered 
north-country English accent. With 
my ear to his mouth I managed to 
understand his trouble. 

I gathered that he had had a pal, 
a “mate,” who had managed to keep 
his wallet with his poor army sav- 
ings hidden from the guards. When 
he was ultimately beaten to death on 
the Burma railway he smuggled his 
wallet to the sergeant asking that it 
be returned eventually to his wife in 
England “after the victory.” The 
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sergeant had also hidden it effective- 
ly. 

Now it was lost on deck in a 
shapeless pile of clothing and army 
packs that had been stripped from 
these men and stacked for burning 
for they were too lousy and scabeous 
for cleaning. I searched in this sorry 
pile and found the missing wallet. I 
slipped it under the sergeant’s pil- 
low with the sort of stupid remark 
one makes on these occasions: ‘‘Here 
you are sergeant. Guard it with your 
life!” And this order he discharged 
faithfully, for he died shortly after. 

Here is a scale of values from 
supreme confidence or arrogance to 
the sort of unquestioning anony- 
mous good faith which would have 
been understood by the Jew of Naz- 
areth. For four years the material 
environment of these men—and they 
were two of many whose stories can 
be told only in rare moments of 
pride and humility—had_ been 
stripped of all bodily comfort, 
adequate food, cleanliness, health, 
wealth, leisure, power, and even 
physical freedom. They demon- 
strated clearly the reality of the large 
environment of which they were 
everyday products, the environment 
we call Western Civilization. So I 
suggest that the historian, the phi- 
losopher, and the literateur can be 
added to the psychologist, the soci- 
ologist, and the anthropologist in 
the ranks of those I describe as essen- 
tial service personnel on whom we 
adult educators must continue to 
draw. 


T IS therefore quite appropriate 
(though some have disagreed) 
that we begin an adult educators’ 
conference by listening to a psychi- 
atrist as we have here, or to an his- 
torian as we did in Chicago. I must 
remind you, however, that this latter 
group of service personnel—histor- 
ians, philosophers, novelists, poets— 
may contribute to a conference on 
education for individual maturity as 
well as to one devoted to world un- 
derstanding. Not because many of 
them have been saying qualitatively 
the same things about individuals 
and environments that the scientists 
now say quantitatively, but because 
their function is to deal with a third 
chronology, that of Man rather than 
a man. To help individuals move 
about freely in this chronology; in 
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other words, to help them apprehend 
the maturing culture of free men, is 
surely an important task for us adult 
educators. Not the less important 
because we know so little of how to 
do it. 

I saw this type of thinking, this 
frame of reference, more often in 
our conference than I had expected. 
It seemed to me that an interest in 
the philosophic along with the 
scientific is growing and that this 
growth is a mutually satisfactory 
partnership, not a_ schizophrenia. 
This I would call a healthy symptom 
of developing maturity in the cor- 
porate individual we call AEA, 


A mid-passage the conference 
was given fresh charges by Dr. 
Brunner. As I listened to the speak- 
er, it seemed to me that he was really 
requesting us educators to accept his 
ready-made picture of the environ- 
ment and to look now at the indi- 
vidual in it. Perhaps I am contra- 
suggestible, but when psychologists 
speak to me of an individual I un- 
consciously begin to look at an en- 
vironment surrounding him, and 
when sociologists speak of an en- 
vironment I begin to examine it for 
persons present. 


We might conclude that the per- 
sons in Dr. Brunner’s environment 
were fragmented, insecure, and 
alone. We might perhaps add to 
these qualities that of being provin- 
cial in an environment of the one 
community or one nation, even as we 
suggested before, that the so-called 
realist tends to interpret the indi- 
vidual in terms of one generation in 
one community. 

The environment Dr. Brunner 
described was fudamentally the 
American environment which is, of 
course, our chief concern. But we 


adult educators talk a great deal 
about the larger communities repre- 
sented by the many activities com- 
mon to all mankind. I wonder some- 
times how real are the “common- 
man” details of these larger commu- 
nities for us educators. 

When the gavel falls on this con- 
ference we shall go our individual 
ways in our own automobiles or in 
taxi or bus. The engine, ignition 
system, pneumatic tires, two-way ra- 
dio of these vehicles were all in- 
vented abroad. If we are riding in a 
really modern American car it will 
have torsion bar suspension, which 
has been used on cheap European 
automobiles for 18 years. We will 
perhaps catch a turbo-prop airliner 
to Chicago. Next year we may even 
take a jet airliner to California. Both 
of these were invented in England in 
the 1930's. And for the chill we got 
out on the Boardwalk we may take a 
shot of Australian penicillin or a 
Canadian antibiotic. 

The individual who believes that 
the American genius is expressed in 
science and invention rather than in 
organization is the immature indi- 
vidual who votes against economic 
aid on the grounds that we give 
everything and get nothing. He is 
the person who is insecure when he 
learns that the Russians and the Eng- 
lish can invent hydrogen bombs 
despite our security system, is aston- 
ished to find that other nations may 
have free trade unions and systems 
of social security and even an odd 
school or college dotted around the 
land! 

Provincialism is always a cause of 
insecurity as some of you globetrot- 
ting adult educators must have re- 
alized when faced with three spoons, 
five forks, four knives, and an as- 
sortment of glasses at a formal din- 
ner in London! The momentary in- 
security that one may feel on sitting 
down with people whose manners 
are different and whose idioms mean- 
ingless is a primitive illustration yet 
it may be very desctiptive of the in- 
security of individuals who live in 
a world in which they are constantly 
admonished to learn this or that by 
leaders who suffer from a sort of 
mental provincialism—the provin- 
cialism of knowing well only one 
thing. 

In general session at the NAPSAE 
Conference we were rightly remind- 
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ed that much which passes for parent 
education simply consists in frighten- 
ing parents who have no knowledge 
of the idiom used. It is perhaps a pe- 
culiarly American phenomenon that 
the more popular psychology we 
have the more real psychology we 
seem to need. But there are also spe- 
cialists who do not seek to stir peo- 
ple to learn at all; rather they wish 
to keep them perpetually in student 
status, 

Again at NAPSAE we heard a 
home economist explain why wom- 
en should attend home economics 
classes from adolescence until death 
because there are always new fabrics, 
new foods, new housing. I should 
have thought no nation made infor- 
mation about new clothes, gadgets, 
and houses more accessible to its 
public than did America, that the 
educational problem is rather one 
of learning discrimination in read- 
ing, and the proper percentage to 
discount advertising, at present 
about 50°. 


HAT our environment tends to 

fragment the educational expe- 
rience of the individual is obvious 
from a glance at that pare of his 
education which is formal schooling. 
A young American's schooling may 
be a tragically fragmented thing. 
Pre-school, separate 
building and under separate direc- 


usually in a 


tion; kindergarten and junior pri- 
mary; senior primary; junior high 
school; senior high school; junior 
graduate 
school. Separate buildings, adminis- 


college; senior college; 
the only com- 
mon horizon a profound belief in 
that mechanically contrived absolute, 


the grade point average! 


trators, philosophies 


Some of this artificial breaking up 
of the formal schooling of the young 
is for administrative convenience, 
some of it because it is alleged to be 
easier to teach the young in certain 
homogeneous age groupings. To my 
limited logic, the next step would 
seem the segregation of all children 
from all parents, grandparents, and 
maiden aunts, and so to achieve per- 
fection of teaching ease. But what 
has ease of teaching to do with the 
imitative and explicative process of 
maturation ? 

We do not have to go out of this 
hotel to witness the inevitable frag- 


mentation educators love. Having 
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been given certain charges relevant 
to the theme of our conference in 
general session, we break up into the 
innumerable committees, 
and commissions that actually attest 
the good health of AEA, for they are 
symbols of the great diversity of peo- 
ple and interests who find common 
ground in their concern about adult 
education. 

Like all of us I have my special 
interests and assigned jobs to do. 
For this conference I tried to do my 
jobs but forego my interests, and to 
spend as much time as possible sam- 
pling the smorgasbord. (This is one 
of the joys of being an official sum- 
marizer. You have a perfectly legiti- 
mate excuse for being indiscriminate- 


sections, 


ly eclectic!) Obviously he who sam- 
ples so fast so many heady wines— 
if I may be permitted to get food 
and drink metaphorically mixed up 
—cannot report with authority on 
any one. So I listened only for any 
reference to the total individual or 
his total environment in these groups 
that were perfecting the fragments. 
I followed the same course at 
NAPSAE. I heard too little talk 
about the contribution of each spe- 
cial interest to the maturing of per- 
sons and almost no talk about an- 
other variety of maturity, one we 
seem to be almost losing sight of. 


REFER to a maturity in things. 

All of us here subscribe to the 
importance of research and most of 
us are familiar with modern proc- 
esses of research to some degree. At 
least we know that applied statistics 
have more accurate 
method of arriving at generalizations 
than unaided Aristotelian logic. Be- 
cause we are revising many of our 
ideas about education, people, and 
society on the results of such re- 


given us a 


searches we would probably all agree 
that statistical mathematics makes a 
greater contribution to human wel- 
fare than do mathematical conun- 
drums. 

But mathematical truths exist of 
themselves and are constant, other- 
wise the statistical formulae we ap- 
ply in research would yield no re- 
liable data, for these formulae rest 
on the validity of the mathematical 
theory of statistics. In other words, 
the quality of an advanced branch of 
mathematical knowledge—its  self- 
consistency, its “responsibility,” its 
“maturity’—governs the contribu- 
tion of its applied form to social 
well-being. 

This is now getting so scientific 
that I cannot understand it myself! 
What I am trying to say—if I would 
only let myself !—is simply this: Ma- 
ture individuals at least try to make 
a greater contribution from mature 
knowledge (they know what they 
are trying to do) and in mature ways 
(they choose those ways that are 
consistent with their abilities rather 
than merely socially popular). So 
maturity is a quality of knowledge 
and of the application of knowledge, 
and these two can no more be dis- 
sociated than the mathematical 
theory of statistics and applied sta- 
tistics. 

It is therefore fallacious to seek 
to measure the maturity of individ- 
uals by either the single scale of be- 
havior in social groupings or that of 
disciplined academic knowledge. The 
mature individual is a compound 
and must be measured simultane- 
ously on the x and the y axes. 

More thought about the indi- 
vidual as the meeting place of these 
two phases of education might re- 
solve the sometime strain that ap- 
pears between members of NAPSAE 
and AEA. I would remind this con- 
ference that NAPSAE is not a 
separate group of people who hap- 
pen to hold a conference on the same 
theme in the same place at approxi- 
mately the same time, but an affiliate. 

From NAPSAE conference this 
year comes an open request for more 
research, more collecting of case his- 
tories, into good teaching of adults. 
In my vocabulary teaching is still an 
honourable word. Part of the trouble 
of those who teach may be due to the 
prevalent idea that only science has 

continued on page 258 
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next month's workshop: 


We can make use of social science findings to 
cast light on myths created over many years. 
We can fight ignorance with facts. But to fight 
intergroup prejudice and discrimination, facts 
are not enough. Intergroup understanding rests 
on the development of personal relationships 
through working together on common. tasks. 
Next month’s Workshop spells out the im- 
portance and place of adult education in: 


IMPROVING INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


february, 1957 


HELPING ADULTS CHANGE 
ATTITUDES 


introduction 

We speak of adult education as involving changes 
in awareness, in sensitivity, in understanding, in knowl- 
edge, in skills, and in attitudes. In many respects the 
problems of attitude change are the most crucial and the 
most baffling to educators. 

In common parlance, a person's attitude is the way 
he feels about something—or about everything. Where- 
as many people want to acquire greater skill or knowl- 
edge or even (though less frequently) greater aware- 
ness and sensitivity in some area, it is a matter of common 
observation that few people want different attitudes. 
Since our attitudes are integral to our total emotional 
adjustment, we tend to prize them, whether or not they 
are socially desirable. 

Nevertheless, since it is an overall aim of adult 
education to increase active and responsible intelligence 
in the conduct of human life—to increase ‘“wisdom’’— 
it is clear that basic attitudes must be taken into account, 
those that are desirable distinguished from those that are 
undesirable, and educational methods developed which 
make it possible for adults to recognize and change un- 
desirable attitudes. 

This month’s Workshop was conceived and planned 
to help all people working educationally with adults to 
deal more sensitively and effectively with problems of 
attitude change. We think each of the authors has done 
a superlative job of presenting the part of the topic which 
he was assigned, 

We asked Lawrence Schlesinger to start us off by 
discussing the question, “What do we mean by an ‘at- 
titude,’ and how are attitudes acquired?” To Jack 
Getzels we posed the problem, “What influence do at- 
titudes have on adult behavior?” And since the goal of 
any educational effort to modify attitudes ought to be 
to increase personal maturity, we asked Edgar Frieden- 
berg, “What attitudes are marks of a mature personali- 
ty?” 

With the first three articles in hand, we turned to 
an adult educator, John Walker Powell, and said, “Will 
you read these articles and tell us what adult educators 
can do to help people develop the kind of attitudes that 
Friedenberg has described?” 

For help in the general planning of this Workshop 
we are indebted to Jack Getzels of the University of 
Chicago’s Department of Education.—R. S. 
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WHY DO WE FEEL 
AS WE DO? 


Or, in the jargon of the social scientist, “How are 
attitudes acquired?” The answers are devious and 
hard to come by—but well worth ferreting out. 


by LAWRENCE SCHLESINGER 


During a strike, the union head and the corporation 
president adjourn negotiations for lunch. They pass 
through the picket line around the plant: The labor 
leader sees a group of sincere, friendly, determined men. 
The plant president sees a mob of unshaven, disrep- 
utable trouble-makers. . . . 

Al and Tom have stopped going fishing together. 
They were brought up in the same neighborhood, went 
to school together, and generally thought and felt the 
same way about things. They went to work for Midwest 
at the same time and were promoted together, but in 
different directions. Al became a shop steward and Tom 
a first-line supervisor. Al became prouder of the union, 
its activities and goals. He changed his mind about the 
company, said it was more interested in making money 
than looking out for the men. Tom thought more of the 
company than he had before. He spoke enthusiastically 
about the merit-rating system and the pension plan. He 
said the company would do more for the men without 
the union than with it... . 

A light-skinned Negro who had passed for white 
and lived as a white in a white community is labeled 
“nigger” by a few who chance upon his genealogy, A 
crowd gathers around the “nigger’s” house that eve- 
ning. ... 

What accounts for these striking differences in be- 
havior? Two men view the same scene, but both “see” 
it quite differently. ... Two friends with similar opinions 
get promoted. Their viewpoints change. . . . Under one 
label a man is accepted, under another he is rejected. . . . 

Social scientists have called the forces that direct 
these actions “attitudes.” Attitudes are learned disposi- 


LAWRENCE SCHLESINGER is Research Associate at the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan. “Attitudes,” he writes, “have been my hobby 
for a long time. I began by reporting attitudes for news- 
papers and ended up by studying them. I have studied 
attitudes on a small scale and in large packages—from 
group influences on attitudes, to national attitudes in 
psychological warfare.” 
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tions to think, feel, and act in certain ways toward the 
things and people we encounter. These underlying 
attitudes determine for each person what he will see and 
hear, and what he will think and say, and what he will 
do. Let us turn to a closer examination of the make-up 
of these attitudes and the way they are acquired. 

Basic to our attitudes are the mental pictures which 
we have of the world. Knowledge, beliefs, and expecta- 
tions are the first building blocks of our attitudes. They 
describe the world we live in, the people and objects 
that populate it. The little boy may see his social world 
as composed of “little boys,” “little girls,” and “grown- 
ups.” Later the world may change into “tough boys,” 
“sissies,” “girls,” “baseball players” and “adults.” Still 
later the social world may become extremely complicated 
and differentiated. People may be grouped according to 
their political, racial, national, religious, economic, and 
cultural dimensions. 

Our mental maps of the geographical world de- 
velop in like fashion. The average newspaper reader 
pictures the world as a map with locations spot-lighted 
by the headlined tensions of war and revolution, and 
the rest of the map remains sketchy or nearly empty. 

These mental pictures are the raw data of our atti- 
tudes. Horses, humans, and whales may be grouped 
together as mammals having common features. A re- 
ligious fundamentalist sees no connection between a 
land animal, a human being with a soul, and a fish. 
Similarly our attitudes toward Japanese, Chinese, and 
Koreans may be based on a grouping of “Oriental for- 
eigners,” or more detailed and differentiated knowledge 
about each of these national groups. 

Attitudes also have a driving force which cannot be 
equated with the cold neutrality of our information, 
beliefs, and expectations. They are fired by longing, 
hatred, love, passion, and prejudice. Our anemic mental 
pictures of the world are emotionally loaded by insistent 
motivational forces. Thus the person with an anti-Negro 
bias may experience hatred or fear at the sight of a 
Negro sitting in the front of a bus. 

Attitudes involve our desires, needs, and fears. 
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Even verbal labels arouse different feelings. Compare 
your reactions to “a chunk of dead cow” and “a thick 
marbled steak!” The objects and persons to which our 
attitudes are directed become correspondingly attractive 
or repelling. Attitudes toward the Catholic Church, the 
Negro, the Soviet Union, and the United Nations are 
not simply the impact of information, education, and 
propaganda; they stem from the needs the person is 
attempting to gratify and the goals he wants to achieve. 


how attitudes affect behavior 


Conformity to religious attitudes by people who 
demonstrate no deep religious beliefs seems to be mean- 
ingless ritual behavior. Closer observation reveals that 
these religious attitudes serve many interests of the per- 
son. They assure him social approval from the members 
of the community with which he identifies; they fit his 
conception of himself as a God-fearing, proper, and 
estimable person. 

It is no wonder that attitudes have been described 
as lying behind many significant and dramatic aspects 
of human behavior. They include our basic perceptions, 
expectations, and beliefs about the world. They involve 
our motivations and emotions, our loves and hates. 

But the practical man is interested in another 
dimension of attitudes, the action implications of think- 
ing and feeling the way we do. He wants to know how 
people direct their actions—working, playing, loving, 
buying, voting, or fighting—in terms of these under- 
lying attitudes. If we are to predict the behavior of 
people, or if we are to modify their performances, we 
must consider how attitudes affect behavior. 

When an individual is emotionally opposed to a 
gtoup he labels as “foreigners,” a pattern of beliefs 
about the way these “foreigners” should be treated ac- 
companies his attitude. He may favor excluding them 
from personal relations such as marriage or intimate 
friendship; close social relations such as membership in 
the same club, or working side by side. He may not 
want them in the same community, or even the same 
country. 

The exact point at which he draws the line re- 
flects the social distance he prefers to maintain from 
members of this group. These action implications in- 
clude beliefs about what should be done, the means of 
enforcement, and his own personal commitment. The 
anti-foreigner may prefer legal means of exclusion, but 
he may be willing to join a night-riding “vigilante” 
committee if legal means are not available. 


it happens every day 


The action implications of attitudes are most clearly 
indicated in the day-to-day decisions we make. We 
decide that this person is sincere and trustworthy, this 
government policy is a good one, this place to live is 
preferable to another. What an individual thinks and 
feels about a thing must inevitably influence his de- 
cisions. If he believes that Socialists are dangerous 
radicals, he will be more likely to judge any given act 
of a Socialist as dangerous and radical. 

Summing up so far, the major components of the 
content of an attitude are (a) the cognitive orientation 
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—how the object is perceived and thought about; (b) 
the emotional orientation—the way the person feels 
about the object; and (c) the action orientation—the 
decision implications of thinking and feeling a certain 
way about something. 

These categories portray attitudes in barest outline. 
The task of re-education or attitude-changing necessar- 
ily involves all three of these dimensions. The re- 
educative process changes the way a person sees the 
physical and social worlds, including all his facts, beliefs, 
and expectations. It modifies his motives, modifies the 
attraction or repulsion that objects have for him. It 
affects his actions involving his ability to control his 
physical and social movements. 

To provide the setting for changing undesirable 
attitudes, we need a clear picture of the dimensions of 
an attitude. Any program of action designed to change 
attitudes must take into account the pressures involved 
in maintenance of an old attitude, and the resistance to 
change. 


whose attitudes—yours or society's? 


In the first place, whose attitudes are they? For a 
long time attitudes were thought of as the private prop- 
erty of isolated individuals. Consider the man judged 
to be a criminal by the court. Society, in the name of 
the judge, places the blame for his attitudes and be- 
havior on him, The “criminal” retorts by putting the 
blame on bad early surroundings, the temptations of 
companions, lack of opportunities, and the persecution 
of law officers. Both are right, except in the wholesale 
sweep of their statements. 


Society, or some specific group of fellow men, is 
always accessory before and after the fact. There are 
good reasons for attributing attitudes to the person from 
whom they proceed, but to convert this into a theory of 
exclusive ownership is as misleading as to suppose that 
the development of attitudes is simply an affair of the 
nervous system. 

Two keys are then available for our understanding 
of attitude formation. First, the forces within man, his 
personality and his temperament, lie at the roots of 
attitudes. Secondly, attitudes are more than a reflection 
of the eternal cussedness of original human nature; 
they have roots in the cultural pattern in which the 
person has been immersed. 

That the specific culture and social groupings in 
which a man finds himself will help shape his attitudes 
has been supported by many research and public opinion 
studies as well as by everyday observation. In practical 
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life we attribute distinctive attitudes to rich and poor, 
labor leaders and captains of industry, rustics and sub- 
urbanites, officials, politicians, professors, and members 
of sects, races, and parties. These judgments are usually 
too coarse to be of much use. They do show our practical 
awareness that petsonal attitudes are molded by social 
situations, 

The problem, however, of how these established 
and deeply-grooved systems of interaction which we call 
social groups shape the attitudes of people caught up 
within them, is deeply significant. Let us examine some 
of the major conclusions of research in this area. 


the family builds attitudes 


The two keys to attitudes, personality and culture, 
often work in opposite directions in shaping attitudes, 
Culture and social organizations tend to impress them 
with uniformity, to stamp the individual in the social 
mold. Personality differences supply sources of energy 
and impulse for individuals to break through the crust 
of established custom. But both sets of influences are 
filtered through the sieve we call the family. 

The family is both the transmitter of culture and 
the shaper of the individual personality. The most 
significant fact about this molding process is that the 
child’s most deeply rooted attitudes are formed at a 
time when criticism and evaluation are out of the ques- 
tion, and the personality is impotent to reconstruct itself 
by judicious hewing and pruning. The child may at a 
later age reject the opinions of his parents. He may 
storm against authority and conservatism, but the under- 
lying pattern of attitudes is already laid down. 

To say that the family is important in shaping atti- 
tudes is not the same as saying that the child will take 
over attitudes ready made from the parents. The in- 
fluence is possible, but its effectiveness is modified by 
the other cultural influences operating at the same time. 
Contrast the variety of cultural influences in this country 
with the situation in the Soviet Union. 

The principle of uniformity of cultural influences is 
basic in the Soviet socialization process. The family, 
the school, organized play and work groups are sys- 
tematically designed to produce uniform patterns of 
behavior as the child is processed through a deliberately 
arranged age and grade hierarchy of social groups. The 
practice of encouraging children to report on parents’ 
deviations is part of the system of keeping all cultural 
influences uniform. Group psychology is another famil- 
iar Soviet tactic for ensuring conformity through daily 
group meetings featuring mutual criticism and “volun- 
tary” self-criticism of deviationist thought, behavior, and 
even dreams. 


the group builds attitudes 


Beyond the family, another source of attitudes are 
provided by the groups that the individual belongs to. 
As an illustration of the power of social groups, during 
the 1940 Presidential campaign, social scientists syste- 
matically investigated the voting intentions of a cross- 
section of 600 adults in a midwestern county. Each 
month the cross-section members were asked to indicate 
their voting intentions. Many reported they hadn't yet 
made up their minds. The investigators accurately pre- 


dicted which way the undecided ones would vote after 
they bad made up their minds. The predictions were 
based on an “index of political predisposition” based on 
a knowledge of the individual’s social-economic posi- 
tion, religious affiliation, and urban or rural residence. 

Furthermore, the study reported, those persons who 
made up their minds late in the campaign were usually 
those who were subject to “cross-pressures.” For ex- 
ample, the Catholic in 1940 tended to vote Democratic, 
and the higher income groups Republican. The person 
who was both Catholic amd upper-income had difficulty 
in making the decision. 

The fact that individual attitudes are susceptible 
to these social forces is apparent. How is the influence 
accomplished? Let us look at the content of the infor- 
mation transmitted to each individual by his family, 
friends, peers, church, and mass media. Attitudes, we 
have noted, are based on the “facts” the person has 
about the world. 

What are the facts fed in by the social environment? 
Much of this flow of information consists of the afti- 
tudes of other people as expressed by their everyday 
reactions, decisions, judgments, opinions, and behavior. 
The attitudes expressed in the person’s social environ- 
ment provide the primary “facts” for attitude develop- 
ment. As several investigators of racial attitudes have put 
it: attitudes toward the Negro ate not determined pri- 
marily by actual contact with Negroes, but by contact 
with prevalent attitudes toward Negroes. This con- 
clusion helps explain why some attitudes are so different 
from the real world that we call them superstitions, 
delusions, prejudices, and stereotypes. The “facts” on 
which they are based are similar attitudes. 


attitudes—and security within the group 


Does this mean we passively absorb the prevalent 
attitudes that are socially available? Detailed studies of 
racial attitudes again provide the significant clue. The 
racial attitudes of white southerners are only in part 
directed toward the Negro. They are also a function of 
his most significant ties to family, neighborhood, and 
group. His needs to be acceptable to others, to receive 
their respect and reassurance, are intimately related to 
developing and maintaining socially approved attitudes. 

People who have common attitudes about things 
they consider important are able to communicate easily 
with each other. The devout Hindu and the American 
butcher can each communicate satisfactorily about cattle 
within his own group, but they cannot communicate with 
each other. 

Attitudes also express the emotional relation be- 
tween a person and his group. A person’s actions, and 
the thoughts and feelings guiding them, are either an 
endorsement of his group, and therefore a bond of 
social unity—or they are an expression of conflict with 
the group. 

Groups which provide individual members the op- 
portunity to gratify important needs through group 
membership have members who conform to the group 
attitudes. A union member who sees himself as deriving 
great benefits from union membership will express his 
affiliation with the union by adopting attitudes im- 


continued on page 256 
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Recommended for everyone who has ever tried to change 
the way somebody else thinks or acts. 


by J. W. GETZELS 


By the time we are ready to react to an object, we 
are ready to react to it in a particular way. We have 
an attitude or set toward the object. These attitudes 
and sets determine what we will see and hear, what we 
will remember and forget, what we will think and say, 
and what we will do. The significance of an attitude is 
that it predisposes us to react to present events in terms 
of past experiences and beliefs. Granted. Attitudes do 
affect behavior. But how? 

My purpose in this paper is to analyze the specific 
mechanisms by which attitudes make a difference in what 
we learn, in what we perceive, and in what we say. My 
method will be to examine a number of well-known 
experiments in learning, perceiving, and public opinion 
polling in order to determine the consequences of a par- 
ticular attitude on what is learned, perceived, and said. 


J. W. GETZELS, Associate Professor in the Department 
of Education at the University of Chicago, is interested in 
the relation of role behavior and personality dynamics. 
“A central intervening concept in this relationship,” he 
says, “is attitude. Also, it seems to me that in order to 
bring about change in behavior, we must focus not on the 
manifest movements of the given act, but on the motives 
or attitudes underlying the act.” 
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In effect, our intent is to catch attitudes at work, as 
human beings remember and forget, see and fail to see, 
speak out and remain silent. 


attitudes and learning 


This much is well established: how much or how 
well a person learns depends not only on bis intelligence, 
but on his attitudes. A person with positive attitudes 
toward the learning task will learn. A person of the 
same intelligence with negative attitudes toward the 
learning task will not. But there is a more subtle and 
significant question regarding the relationship between 
attitudes and learning. 

To be sure, attitudes affect how much or how well 
an individual will learn, but do attitudes also affect the 
particular kind of learning the individual will do? Is 
there a direct relationship between a specific attitude and 
the ease or difficulty of learning a specific thing? 

Let me begin by citing the simple but famous experi- 
ment by Else Frenkel-Brunswik. (3) Children in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were given a series of 
tests on the basis of which they were divided into two 
groups. One group was characterized by prejudiced and 
authoritarian attitudes, and the other by unprejudiced 
and democratic attitudes. The same story was read to 
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all the children. The story dealt with how pupils in a 


certain school reacted to some newcomers to their neigh-: 


borhood. After a short interval, the children were asked 
to reproduce the story. 

In the context of our present inquiry, we may con- 
ceive of the story as a piece of reality, and we may ask 
ourselves what changes does this reality undergo in the 
memory of children with different attitudes toward cer- 
tain aspects of reality. Several striking results are re- 
ported by the experimenter: 

1. The story as told mentioned that one of the 
newcomers was “the son of a Negro who worked in a 
hotel.” That is all that was said of this particular new- 
comer. In reporting what they had heard, the prejudiced 
children tended to describe the newcomer in an unfav- 
orable light much more frequently than did the unpre- 
judiced children. 

2. This negativistic tendency in the memory process 
of the authoritarian children was not limited to the 
description of the boy with the minority status. The 
authoritarian children tended generally to recall a higher 
ratio of undesirable over desirable qualities of all the 
newcomers. That is, although they remembered cor- 
rectly, they remembered ovly one side. 

3. The story included mention of a fight. The fight 
was by no means the focus of the story. Nevertheless, 
43% of the authoritarian children proceeded to make 
the fight the central point of the story. Only eight per- 
cent of the democratic children did this. In short, the 
low in prejudice were able to keep pretty much to the 
facts in remembering the story; the high in prejudice 
tended to distort the story to conform to their attitudinal 
preconceptions. 

Here then we see attitudes at work. The subjective 
reality of the attitudes gained power over the objective 
reality of the story—at least for some of the children. 
The children with prejudiced and authoritarian attitudes 
learned one thing, the other children another thing. 


taking an attitude apart 


How did the variation in attitudes effect the learn- 
ing behavior we observed? An analysis of the experi- 
ment gone us to identify four relevant mechanisms: 

Assimilation. 

io attitude exerts a powerful attractive force upon 
phenomena. It provides the subjective context for mak- 
ing objective events significant. It gives meaning and 
cohesion—even if false meaning and spurious cohesion 
—to what might etherwise be contradictory and puzzling. 
Thus it is possible for the anti-Semite to incorporate 
both Jews who are bankers and Jews who are Com- 
munists into his single Jews-are-against-America attitude, 
by the simple expedient of making them all members of 
the same internationalist conspiracy. 

In the present experiment, we saw the effects of this 
mechanism when the prejudiced children assimilated the 
neutrally-described Negro newcomer to their general 
negative picture of the Negro, and attributed to him un- 
favorable characteristics not mentioned in the story. 

Rationalization. 

When an attitude is in operation, then facts opposed 
to it may be rationalized even to their opposites in order 
that the contrary evidence will not alter the pre-existing 


belief or stereotype. To a person with anti-Negro atti- 
tudes, no Negro may be seen in a favorable light. Ac- 
cordingly, a poor Negro is poor because he is “lazy,” 
rich Negro is rich not because he is hard-working but 
because he is “uppity.” Again, a dirty Negro is dirty 
because “that is the way all Negroes are;” a clean Negro 
is clean because he is “the exception that proves the 
rule.” In the experiment, if a Negro is working in a 
hotel, he cannot be the manager; he must be the porter 
or the dishwasher. 

3. Simplification. 

If the varied phenomena of reality are to be as- 
similated to a given attitude, and placed without loose 
ends into a preconceived context, the complexity of the 
real data must be simplified. A common denominator 
equable to the attitude must be found. Recalcitrant facts 
are either distorted until they fit, or they are rejected 
altogether. The result of this simplification is of course 
the typical one-sidedness and rigidity of the bigot, who 
sees everything as either all-good or all-bad. The present 
experiment provides an excellent illustration of this 
mechanism at work. The authoritarian children learned 
only one side of the newcomers’ characteristics: the 
negative side that matched preconceptions. 

4. Accentuation. 

Just as simplification acts selectively to play down 
everything which threatens the preconceived attitude, 
accentuation acts selectively in the opposite direction. 
It over-emphasizes phenomena supporting the attitudinal 
preconception. A particular element of reality which 
happens to fit especially well into the preconception is 
exaggerated out of all proportion to its true importance, 
and the individual deals with the caricature of reality he 
has created for himself as if he were dealing with reality 
itself. In our experiment, the authoritarian children with 
their preconception of the world as a “jungle,” tended 
to accentuate the incidental mention of a fight until it 
became the focus and point of the story for them. 

These then are the mechanisms by which an attitude 
bends reality to its own image: assimilation, rational- 
ization, simplification, and accentuation. In a sense, 
these are the prisms through which attitudes filter reality 
into our experience. It is in terms of these mechanisms 
that we may understand the changes undergone by the 

“reality” we selectively remember and forget when we 
try to learn. And it is in terms also of these processes 
that we may understand why we do not learn as readily 
from the new as we do from the old; why “facts” are 
of relatively little i importance in changing public opinion 
or for that matter in selling soap or motor cars, and why 
the past is more important than the present in shaping 
policy for the future. 


attitudes and perception 


Involved in every act of seeing, hearing, and feel- 
ing are our beliefs, our expectations, and our past ex- 
periences. Seeing is not always enough to change what 
we believe; just believing may sometimes be enough to 
affect what we see. The proverbial country cousin look- 
ing at a giraffe for the first time may say, “I see it but 
I don’t believe it—thar ain’t no such animal.” The 
amputee may continue feeling the presence of his le 
long after it is gone. We shall concern ourselves in this 
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section with the effect of attitudes on seeing, although 
the principles hold for other types of perceiving. 

Consider the following experiment. Suppose you 
were shown at rapid exposure times a certain amount of 
redness, say a blotch of red paint on a card. If you 
were not color-blind, pretty soon you would identify it 
as something red. Suppose now the same amount of 
redness were shown you at the same exposure times, 
but in the shape of an ace of spades, What would you 
see now? There is evidence to suggest that you might 
have real trouble seeing anything, or at least identifying 
the color correctly as red. You might say instead that 
it was “brown” or "purple” or “black and red mixed,” 
or “lighter than black, blacker than red,” and so on. 
(1) Why the difference between the two events? The 
same amount of redness strikes the retina whether the 
color is in the shape of a blotch or an ace of spades. 
Why, then, is seeing the right color more troublesome 
under one condition than the other? 

The answer may be found in the effect of “sets,” 
expectations, and past experience upon perception. We 
have difficulty seeing red because when we see something 
in the shape of an ace of spades we are prepared to see 
black. The internal “set” affects the way we “see’’ the 
externai reality. In the particular instance, we may make 
a compromise between the attitude and the reality—we 
“see” brown or purple or black mixed with red. 


another classical experiment 


Let me demonstrate this effect of values and atti- 
tudes on perception with somewhat greater precision by 
examining with you the classic experiment by Postman, 
Bruner, and McGinnies (4). A number of college 
students were given a test in terms of which they were 
divided into six groups, each group identified by its 
high score on one of the following values: religious, 
political, social, aesthetic, economic, and theoretical. (As 
used here, a value is a positive attitude toward a par- 
ticular set of objects, activities, ideas, or goals, and in 
this sense, no harm is done to the experiment or the 
point it makes if, for our purposes, the terms value and 
attitude are used interchangeably.) 

Now having a profile of the dominant values for 
each student, the experimenters showed the student a 
series of 36 words representing these values. For ex- 
ample, for the social value the following words were 
used: income, useful, wealthy, finance, economic, com- 
merce. The words were revealed for a fraction of a 
second each. 

The crucial question was: would there be a sys- 
tematic relationship between the value profiles or atti- 
tudes of the individuals and the kinds of words they 
recognized most quickly and correctly. Would, for 
example, a person high in the economic value tend to 
recognize the economic words more readily than, say, 
the social words? Conversely, would the individual high 
in social value tend to recognize the social words more 
readily than the economic words? 

The results were significant. There was a striking 
relationship between the values of the individual and the 
ease with which he recognized the relevant value words. 
The higher the value represented by the word for the 
individual the more rapidly it was perceived. A subject 
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highest in the economic value and lowest in the social 
value tended to see the economic words most easily; a 
subject highest in the social value and lowest in the 
economic value tended to see the social words most 
easily, the economic words least easily. The values and 
attitudes acted as differential sensitizers to environmental 
phenomena. They emphasized some events, de-empha- 
sized other events. 

But, as the experimenters point out, an attitude 
does more than that. In many subtle ways it affects the 
hypotheses and the attempts at solution which go before 
perception. Not only does it emphasize and de-empha- 
size, it may actively distort the reality to conform with 
the way the person “wants” to see it. 

Consider some examples. A subject, with little in- 
terest in religious values, when confronted with the 
word sacred, gives at successive exposures the following 
sequence of responses: sucked, sacked, shocked, and 
only then sacred. Another, lacking aesthetic values, sees 
hypocrisy for elegant, Perception here is almost a 
critical commentary of what is to be perceived. 

Again we may ask what are the mechanisms by 
which an attitude toward an object affects the perception 
of the object. It ought by now to be clear that the same 
mechanisms that operated with respect to learning, oper- 
ate with respect to perceiving. There is assimilation—the 
color red, for example, is assimilated to the expectation 
that an ace of spades is black. There is rationalization— 
the word “elegant” which is opposed to the individual's 
dominant attitude toward the environment becomes 
“hypocrisy.” And there are of course simplification and 
accentuation in which valued words are emphasized, 
unvalued words are de-emphasized. 


attitudes and social interaction 


Attitudes are at the very core of social interaction. 
It is impossible to understand the nature of the inter- 
action without understanding the attitudes involved. 

Consider the following. Negroes in a southern city 
were interviewed during the war by Negroes and by 
whites. To the question, “Do you think it is more im- 
portant to concentrate on beating the Axis or to make 
democracy work better at home?” the Negro inter- 
viewers elicited 39% “‘beat the Axis” answers, the white 
interviewers elicited 62% such replies (2). 

How do we account for this significant shift in 
reaction to the same question? The assumption of a 
questioner is that the response of an individual to the 
same question will remain stable. Actually this is not 
always the case, and indeed may not even be the rule. As 
the experiment vividly demonstrates, responses do shift. 

Without knowing the nature of the attitudes here, 
we would attribute the shift to some mysterious per- 
sonal instability in the respondents or the interviewers. 
Knowing the attitudes of the Negroes toward the whites 
and of the whites toward the Negroes in a southern city, 
we can not only understand the shift but could very 
likely have predicted it. 

Let me cite one more experiment along the same 
lines to show this double effect of attitudes at work in 
social interaction. Robinson and Rhode (5) studied 
the differences in response to the same questions reported 
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THE MATURE ATTITUDE 


How would you define maturity? This 
author sees it composed of awareness, 
objectivity, emotional responsiveness, 
and civility. 


by EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 


I should like to begin this analysis by re-making 
three points about which there is considerable agree- 
ment among most persons who have considered the 
attributes of maturity. The first of these is that the 
mature individual can certainly not be recognized by 
any particular set of beliefs or convictions which one 
may expect to find in all such persons. There are no 
ideological tests for maturity; there is not and cannot 
be any series of questions through which those entitled 
to call themselves mature might be identified by their 
common answers. 

The second is that there is, nevertheless, a relation- 
ship between personal maturity and a fundamental style 
of life which may be called virtuous, and has been 
called this since the time of the Greeks. We do recog- 
nize the mature individual through the net attitude 
toward the experience of living which that life-style 
expresses. It is in general a humane and responsible 
attitude, even though it may lack specific components of 
any particular prevailing moral ideology. 

The third point is that maturity means, not the end 
of growth, but the condition in which growth is most 
fruitful. Before an individual—of whatever species 
achieves a degree of maturity, most resources must be 
spent on development of a stable apparatus for liv- 
ing. When this has been realized, resources then be- 
come available for his prime functions and purposes. 
But stability in maturity is never static. It is completely 
dynamic; the mature individual is one whose energies 
are most fully absorbed in being himself and fulfilling 
his purpose, which is a very active state indeed. 

It seems evident then, that attitudes characteristic of 
maturity must be attitudes toward life itself, rather than 
toward any given issue. Persons, to the degree that they 
are mature, do hold in common a characteristic orienta- 
tion toward life, although there may be no area of agree- 
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ment among them on particular ideas. This orientation 
is observable, not as the background of their activities, 
but as a part of the pattern which they create for them- 
selves in the process of living. As they grow, and grow 
more experienced, the pattern becomes richer and more 
subtle. It also becomes more clearly defined in their 
every act of being. 

This pattern of living, itself, constitutes the attitude 
of maturity. In order to discuss it, we must use the word 
attitude in its sense of a customary posture or position, 
as in “receptive attitude” or “‘a defiant attitude,” or even, 
“I just don’t like his whole attitude.” It is not sufficient, 
and would lead to confusion, to limit the concept of “‘at- 
titude” in this context to that of a belief or emotional 
response. 

When we speak of a person’s attitude toward 
Negroes, we should not refer merely to whether he is 
prejudiced against them and how much. We mean rather 
the condition assumed by his entire self when a question 
concerning “the race issue” arises and he has to do some- 
thing about it. I think that personal maturity is indeed 
revealed by certain common characteristics of attitude in 
this sense, regardless of the particular issue which may 
be involved or the way the person decides to vote on 
it. In this paper, I shall examine these characteristics, and 
the dynamics which seem to underlie their operation. 


four facets of maturity 


There are many ways in which these characteristics 
might be defined. I think it will be fruitful to discuss 
four of them, which I shall call awareness, objectivity, 
emotional responsiveness, and civility. I am using these 
terms very much in their usual sense; but I am concerned 
with certain of their implications which are not always 
stressed, so I had better explain what I mean by them 
and how I think they are operative in the mature attitude. 


awareness 


By awareness, | mean simply the power a person has 
to know what is going on around and within him, and 
to take conscious account of it. There are two rather 
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clearly distinguishable aspects of this. Awareness is, on 
the one hand, a matter of education and intelligence. 
One cannot be aware if one is simply too dull or ignorant 
to read the signs. 

I recall that when I was beginning graduate study 
in chemistry it was necessary to undertake an organic 
synthesis for which the only available published proce- 
dure was in Beilstein’s Handbuch der Organischen 
Chemie. My German does not amount to much, but it 
was good enough for me to tell how much of what to 
mix, and how long to heat it to get what I wanted. 

Beilstein, like most German reference works, is 
pretty exhaustive, and also summarizes the side-reactions 
which accompany the synthesis, although they don’t usu- 
ally matter in routine work. One notes that they occur— 
the German and English names of chemical compounds 
are usually enough alike to present no great problems— 
and goes on about his business. 

In this synthesis, Beilstein said, large quantities of 
Blausaure would be evolved. There i: no substance which 
is called “Blue acid” in English, but it sounded pretty 
and rather gemiitlich, as acids go, so that as I began set- 
ting up the apparatus in the open laboratory I was rather 
looking forward to it. Blausaure, as my major professor 
told me shortly after I began heating my mixture of re- 
agents, is hydrogen cyanide. In scientific work, there is 
no substitute for systematic knowledge and, equally, for 
precision. , 

On the other hand, awareness is equally a function 
of ego-dominance and emotional well-being. It is not 
enough to see the signs, and be intellectually qualified 
to interpret them. One must also be willing and able to 
allow them to penetrate and to accept their implications. 
So much of our energy seems to be taken up from day 
to day in trying to communicate with people who show 
quite clearly by their defensiveness that what is going 
on has got through to them, but who are totally ab- 
sorbed in the crucial task of remaining unaware of it. 
Most responsible people, I believe, by the time they 
are middle-aged, cannot help but recall several disagree- 
able occasions on which they have been injured or be- 
trayed by persons who were resolutely unimpeded by in- 
sight as they carried out their destructive purpose as 
steadfastly as a wasp building a nest. Some of us have 
even known individuals so twisted in their perception of 
reality as to believe we were acting that way ourselves. 

In calling awareness an aspect of maturity I am as- 
serting that a mature individual approaches life with the 
capacity to perceive, and to permit himself to under- 
stand, the complexities of his involvement in it. I do not, 
however, wish to imply that one achieves this condition 
simply by hanging around on the surface of the earth 
for a quarter of a century or more. Nor, certainly, do I 
wish to imply that stupidity, ignorance, or malice may be 
the more easily condoned by relating to them flaws in 
the process of growth. 

One of the few really unpleasant consequences of 
the influence of psychoanalysis has been the tendency 
to evade moral judgments by taking refuge in neurosis. 
The bad guys of history, from Heliogabalus to Hitler, 
were doubtless all, in my terms, immature; but this is not 
the slightest reason why anyone should have put up with 
them. It does follow, however, that it is the capacity of 
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the human being for growth which spares most men their 
character and their destiny. This, | think, becomes in- 
creasingly clear as we examine the other three aspects I 
have attributed to the mature attitude. 

objectivity 

The second of these is objectivity. This is a concep- 
tion closely related to the psychodynamic aspects of 
awareness just discussed; but it goes much further. By 
objectivity, | mean the capacity of the individual to break 
through the skin-barrier without confusion; to discern 
the properties of external reality without attributing to 
it the properties he would wish it to have, or believing 
himself to be responding to it when he is actually re- 
sponding to his own needs and feelings. All aspects of 
maturity have moral significance; the objective person 
does not bear false witness, which is not the easiest of the 
Commandments to observe. 

This conception of objectivity implies nothing what- 
ever about detachment or impartiality. An objective per- 
son, if he sees a man beating a dog, will not confuse the 
dog’s feelings with his own feelings about the dog. He 
will not confuse his objection to the beating with his 
delight in seeing himself as the kind of man who does 
object to it. But he may also be too forthright to permit 
such considerations to sickly over the native hue of 
his resolution; and it will reflect nothing on his objec- 
tivity if he goes right ahead and slugs the man—so long 
as he does it because he saw something real which really 
made him angry. 

In the world in which we live, it is probably impos- 
sible and surely undesirable for an objective individual 
to be dispassionate. There are only two ways in which 
he can remain so, and each involves a serious failure in 
objectivity. He can stay dispassionate if he does not see 
what the external world is like; if he does not really be- 
lieve in Suez or nuclear fission. This is a common form 
of detachment, reaching peak perfection in waxy cata- 
tonia. 

Or—and this is even more common and more seri- 
ous—-he can stay dispassionate through a kind of reverse 
solipsism, attributing to himself the feelings and moral 
attitudes which he detects in the external world, making 
use of adaptive anxiety to achieve ethical neutrality. This 
is the garden variety of conformity, on which the mod- 
ern state seems largely to depend for cohesion. It is good- 
numored and makes life easier; why should Big Brother 
waste effort watching us, when we are so cautiously 
watching ourselves for him? It leads to the tolerant and 
well-rounded view—the patience to give equal TV time 
to the murderer and to any confused liberal who still 
wants to step out of line and speak for the victim. This 
may be tolerance, but it is not objectivity; and it is not 
maturity. 

Reality being what it is, objectivity should lead to 
passion—not away from it. This is not a particularly 


novel point of view: a true knowledge of good 


and evil,” Spinoza wrote, “cannot restrain any emotion 
insofar as the knowledge is true, but only insofar as it is 
considered as an emotion.” 

Modern life, however, treats knowledge of good and 
evil precisely as if it were an emotion; and rejects the 
emotion as a subjective state having no valid relation to 
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reality. We distrust people who “get too involved.” We 
ase the word disturbed as a synonym for sick, and mean 
by both unbalanced. By treating genuine and deeply felt 
devotion or indignation as if it were neurotic per se, 
we alienate people from the most important meanings of 
their life and forestall their growth. 


emotional responsiveness 


It is in the strongest possible agreement with Spin- 
oza’s view that I have designated emotional res ponsive- 
ness as a fundamental aspect of the mature attitude. Real 
men and women love and hate. They may not be easy 
to get along with, but you can count on then. They love 
and hate with awareness and objectivity; they under- 
stand their world, and they respond to it according to 
their own values. 

What is involved in this emotional responsiveness? 
It is difficult to analyze, but at the root of it are clearly 
two traits: self-respect and empathy. The kind of self- 
respect which is needed is remote indeed from the cate- 
gories of clean-living which one learns in scout camp; 
it is equally distinct from the grandeur of minor princes. 
It is effective to the degree that it is unconscious. 

This is true not merely because unconscious proc- 
esses tend to influence us more powerfully than conscious 
decisions. Nor is it true merely because conscious self- 
respect so easily turns priggish and alienates us from real 
experience of other persons and of the world. 

It is true because what people have in common as 
human beings is largely the stuff of presymbolic experi- 
ence. What we respect in ourselves, if we are to be capa- 
ble of genuine response to other persons and life around 
us, must be a humanity which existed before it was 
molded and embossed by our particular lives, in our par- 
ticular series of social roles, in our particular branch of 
Western culture. Our particular branch of Western cul- 
ture is very often cheap and nasty. While it gave us the 
tools with which to communicate with one another, and 
the terms in which to do so, it has often weakened us in 
our use of them. 

If we have retained a respect for our personal share 
in common humanity, no matter what shape we are now 
in, we have the basis for emotional response to any man. 
Not, to be sure, with love. The day is late, and there are 
shadows which were not cast by lovable persons. But we 
have the basis on which to respond to some men with 
love, and to all with authenticity. The instrument of this 
response is empathy. 

Empathy is the capacity, also unconscious in origin, 
to feel with other persons; to sense their emotional con- 
dition. Unlike awareness and objectivity, it probably 
does not increase with age. A small child does not know 
enough to interpret reality accurately, and cannot dis- 
tinguish reliably between himself and the outer world. 
But infants, perhaps unfortunately, are connoisseurs 
of emotional climate; they have a lot of sensitivity to lose 
before they are fit for adult life. Those who lose least of 
it in the course of development are able as adults to fuse 
understanding and feelings into a degree of perception 
which is “miraculous.” Saints are recruited from their 
numbers, which tends to keep the quality of miracles 
from descending to the merely magical. 

Empathy, to be sure, is the source of compassion in 
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human affairs; and as such is highly prized. More atten- 
tion should be given, I think, to its function as the source 
of precision as well. Our common humanity knows quite 
well that mankind can be tricky as well as noble—is most 
human when it is being both at once, with a complexity 
which may defy analysis but not detection. 

If the capacity for empathy has been retained as 
awareness and objectivity have developed—then we 
know, and we are no less compassionate for knowing. 
We know exactly. As we comfort the widow in her be- 
reavement, we can accept the unexpressed release along 
with the very real grief. We can spank our children when 
we must without expecting them ever to quite forgive us. 
We can watch the candidates for public office assert their 
fellowship on television, and know that the cold clutch- 
ing at our hearts is functional rather than organic; we 
need not send for Dr. White quite yet. 

Through self-respect and empathy, then, we respond 
with feeling to other persons and to the common situa- 
tion which binds us together. We view this situation with 
full awareness of its meaning; and we can distinguish 
our role in it from that of other persons and other fac- 
tors. We can act; and when we act, we know what we are 
doing and why, from the bottom of our hearts. 

Is there more to the mature attitude than the habit 
of approaching life in this spirit? Although this would 
make a very good average, I think there is one more 
necessary attribute. I have called this final essential char- 
acteristic of the mature attitude civility. 

civility 

Civility, like emotional responsiveness, involves and 
is derived from self-respect and empathy. But it con- 
tributes to maturity something distinct, which is the com- 
plement—even, in a measure, the antithesis—of emo- 
tional responsiveness. Civility is the virtue which makes 
civic life endurable. It functions to preserve the integ- 
rity of individuals who must pass their lives in a chang- 
ing succession of ambiguous groups; and it does so in 
part by keeping a distance between people. Its purpose 
is not isolation, but privacy; and it works through un- 
derstanding—not concealment. In a private home or a 
good Continental hotel, one does not lock one’s door. 
People don’t come barging in. But if they do, there must 
be locks; and if they break the locks, there must be guns, 

Among civil persons, one needn’t lock one’s mind or 
one’s heart. One’s neighbors know when they are wel- 
come there, Some may become lovers; the others, know- 
ing themselves no less welcome than before, quietly note 
that the hours for unexpected visits have been altered. 
This gives them more time to cultivate their own gardens, 
What they grow they may send to the fair if they wish 
to compete for a blue ribbon or an honorable mention. 
But if there is no honorable mention for this class of 
event, they may still enjoy it among themselves. They 
are aware; they know what is going on; they are respon- 
sive, and responsible. They trust one another, even 
though they have been acquainted for years. There are 
no spies. 

These are the sort of persons whose attitude I call ma- 
ture. I need hardly say that they do not dominate mod- 
ern society. Modern society makes enormous demands on 
the maturity of those who would live full lives in it; but 
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it does not encourage any aspect of maturity. 

The conditions of contemporary life make it very 
difficult to become aware. This is usually attributed to 
the complexity of our society ; but it is by no means self- 
evident that our society is more complex than that of the 
renaissance or antiquity. It is certainly more intricate and 
has more moving parts. Our difficulty in becoming aware 
seems more nearly due to a built-in obscurantism. 

The administrators of our communications, being 
themselves among the most rapidly moving parts, are 
neither willing nor able to pause and give account of 
the total apparatus. The mass media have come to func- 
tion rather like the specially designed industrial light- 
ing developed during World War II, which concealed 
installations more effectively than detailed camouflage 
ever could. 

Only certain specialized organs, such as Fortune or 
the New York Times, which circulates chiefly among in- 
dividuals wholly established in our culture and its ethos, 
yield genuine insights. They are good enough, and hon- 
est to boot—there are very few issues of general policy 
about which any citizen need understand more than can 
be learned from them. But they do not fall into the 
hands of children or servants; and no comic book or TV 
show would permit itself to be so wise. Those accus- 
tomed to be comforted by monsters, supermen, Desi 
and Lucy would find that the Times scared the pants off 
them. 

Objectivity is opposed by the dominant processes 
of co-optation and interlocking veto-groups which char- 
acterize American society. Every individual, that is to 
say, who tries to do anything or get anywhere is re- 
minded frequently and forcibly that what other people 
think of him is more important a determinant than his 
own goals and values. Under these conditions, it takes 
the soul of a saint in the hide of an elephant even to 
remain certain that one has a separate identity of one’s 
own, and that the distinction between subject and object 
is meaningful. 

To be fair, one must note that our culture has in 
some degree taken account of its disastrous tendency 
toward alienation by institutionalizing powerful thera- 
peutic forces, like psychoanaly sis, to countervail against 
it. But they are not sufficient to redress the balance. The 
great threat to our objectivity remains that which caught 
up with the college president in Randall Jarrell’s delight- 
ful Picture from an Institution, whom Jarrell describes 
as so well adjusted to his environment that it was dif- 
ficult to tell which was the environment and which was 
the president. 

Emotional responsiveness suffers from the decay of 
the Kantian imperative. In a society in which individual 
advancement is more highly prized than love, in which 
people compete for status, and home is a good place to 
be from, the Kantian imperative doesn’t stand a chance. 
We use other men as a means, and seldom as an end 
withal. How dare we love or hate, when we never know 
who may be useful? We seek rather to understand one 
another, not in the fullness of our hearts but as one 
might a 1950 car, which will still give pretty good service 
if we know its quirks and don’t try to push it too hard. 
Ultimately, if we are doing well, we may not even trade 
it in. People are sometimes sentimental about cars. 
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But it is civility which seems to encounter the most 
formidable checks, and to be most continually breached. 
There is in modern life a truly Panic quality, malicious 
and goatish. We are appalled by the hostility in which 
we dwell together—but so much so that we sometimes 
fail to notice that it is rancid as well as bitter. There is 
no dignity in it. The gossip at dusk trills over his 
Martini, and sages and statesmen are stoned through the 
streets like yellow dogs. On every enduring monument 
one finds, as Holden Caulfield noted, an ugly word 
crudely chalked. 


we do not despair 


It is noted in the Times. A few months ago there 
was an exemplary issue. It had in it ugliness and terror 
enough; British boys had been hanged in reprisal for the 
hanging of Greek boys; Algeria was in a state of civil 
insurrection; Prime Minister Eden was being pilloried 
because a British Naval officer had lost his life while 
engaged in an act of inexplicable espionage on behalf of 
what must have been, in terms of British traditions of de- 
cency toward guests, a peculiarly foreign power. But the 
story most symbolic of our times contained no element 
of tragedy. It was, in fact, about the only really funny 
thing in the paper that day. 

An unknown transport plane, wandering over the 
Gaza strip, was intercepted by the Israeli air force and 
forced down at Lydda airport. There it proved to be 
British. The plane, that is, and the crew were British. 
The passengers were Rhesus monkeys which had under- 
taken the journey to London to permit their livers to be 
used in the preparation of Salk vaccine. They were rec- 
ognized as unusually public-spirited monkeys and no 
more anti-Semitic than most, and were dispatched again 
toward London and Destiny without let or hindrance 
when it was found that their papers, such as they were, 
were in order. 

Well, the monkeys made it; so, perhaps, one ought 
not to give up. Though immature—the livers of elderly 
monkeys are not suitable for Salk vaccine—their behav- 
iour throughout the incident was composed and de- 
tached; they did not permit themselves to become in- 
volved, and the cloud of suspicion soon passed. 

The role of man is harder to play. The casting is 
often poor, and the direction—if there is any—rather in- 
ept. The whole drama has too much spectacle and too 
little characterization and development. The same situa- 
tions are repeated in every act. 

But it must be noted that the monkeys did not in- 
vent the vaccine. We did. I don’t think we have very 
sound grounds for pride in our superior technical profi- 
ciency, which is an ambiguous virtue. What is important 
is that we were able to see some reason for inventing it in 
the first place. We do object to children being para- 
lyzed. We do try to change what we object to. We do 
perform miracles—not only of technology, but of organi- 
zation and intellectual continuity—in the effort. Even 
when, having spent our lives scaling apparently insur- 
mountable technical obstacles with final success, we find 
ourselves bemired in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; we do not despair. 

Despair is not a component of the mature attitude, 
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by JOHN WALKER POWELL 


transmit the values of the culture into built-in be- 

havior responses of the growing generation. But, 
as the Philosopher in The Crock of Gold remarked about 
his porridge, “Perfection is finality. Finality is death. 
Nothing is perfect. There are lumps in gy 

So education has always had the added responsi- 
bility of creating a vector magnitude that cuts across 
the actual culture, in the direction of its values as de- 
fined rather than as practiced. The vector force of 
adult education is the demand for maturity, in a society 
which lulls and invites and protects the actual practices 
of immaturity. 

As the natural history of immature mentality has 
been so vividly illustrated in these articles by Schlesinger 
and Getzels, and the attributes of maturity so freshly seen 
by Friedenberg, the reader is forced to conclude that the 
vectorial responsibility of adult education is to provide, 
in every occasion that it controls, built-in provisions for 
moving from /ess to more along the defined direction. 

Less to more—what? Lumps? God knows we get 
our share of those. No; let’s see if we can use Frieden- 
berg’s terms, relate them back to the psychologists’, and 
apply them to the actual practices of adult groups, no 
matter what kind, so long as they can be called educa- 
tional—groups of those who use the education for them- 


i * ICATION, in a perfect or finished culture, would 
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selves, like parents and junior executives and garment 
workers, or those who transmit it to others, like ministers 
and social workers and labor leaders and public health 
nurses and editors; and, above all, those who seek educa- 
tion for themselves avd for others: teachers, group lead- 
ers, and program administrators. 


ATURITY is an achievement: This is the moral of 

the contrast between the first two articles and the 

third. It has to be achieved by the individual, himself. 

The question before us is whether, and how, the educa- 

tive situation can intervene to set up a vector force in 
that direction. 

Consider the factor of awareness as defined by Fried- 
enberg and as the psychologists describe the “natural” 
obstacles to it. Defiant of the higher criticism of the Mad 
Hatter and the March Hare, they assert that “I know 
what I see”’ is the same as “I see what I know”; even that 
“I like what I see” stems from the fact that I see what I 
like. (This baffles me a bit in the case of my friend who 
sees Communists under every bed, and the American 
Legion who see Mortimer Adler behind every bookshelf. 
Are we also predisposed to see what we fear?) 

American psychiatric observation, since Harry Stack 
Sullivan, seems to suggest that selective attention rests 
on familiarity of concern: the eye, as though by its own 
volition, picks out of the newspaper those items which I 
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have already related to my own interests—the baseball 
trade, the marriage of a friend’s daughter, the death of 
men in my own age bracket. It takes a trained eye to 
locate the bank clearings, carloadings, and Federal Re- 
serve summaries buried on the financial pages. But selec- 
tive inattention appears to be something quite different, 
in that it is motivated rather than just conditioned. 

I know people who simply cannot see any signs of 
hostility in others; and a majority of voting Americans 
appear to be quite innocent of any acquaintance with the 
widely-publicized threat of racial doom implicit in the 
stratospheric accumulation of Strontium 90. 

I am of course oversimplifying the difference here. 
Our boy, at six, remarked, “You said there would be 
Negroes in my school, and there aren’t any.’”” No—-only 
his teacher and six classmates! Minor differences among 
people are no more visible to children than minor differ- 
ences among automobiles to an Eskimo. We see what we 
are taught to see, in the main. 

What our two psychologists are talking about is the 
variety of tranquilizing dynamisms (reminiscent of those 
Freud summed up as “the dream-work”) through which 
we seek to retain our own comfort and self-esteem and 
social approval by peering crazily out upon a phony 
world. What I want talk about is the means by which 
these dynamisms can be reversed, thwarted, replaced by 
the hard-earned skills of awareness, of looking fairly 
at the relevant features of the real landscape. 


HAT means have we to bring new, or unwelcome, 

or balancing factors into the view of those who 
are unaware, unwilling, or indifferent? How can we com- 
bat the theory that a belief is “valid” if one’s associates 
approve of it? 

There are two levels to this task. First, people, are 
indifferent to kinds of knowledge that they are simply 
not aware of. They can be interested and informed, first, 
by presentation: lecture, movie, radio, television, for ex- 
ample; I won’t add “book” because you’re unlikely to 
read a book about something you're indifferent to. In the 
presentation, the appeal is person to person; A is inter- 
ested, and if B finds A interesting he begins to find the 
subject interesting. The task, ancient as Athens and new 
as television, is neatly summed up by Huston Smith: to 
“transform those who are capable of learning into those 
who want to learn.’’! Union men have been made inter- 
ested in world affairs, housewives in Othello, and chil- 
dren in Wheaties by this method. Where does the ma- 
turity vector come in? 

At this level, the vector force is not great. Making 
someone want to learn is a necessary preliminary to 
creating around him a situation in which he will learn. 
But the vectorial factor at the first level is expressed only 
in the educator’s choice of what people should be inter- 
ested in learning. And that choice rests on how well the 
educator is educated; as well as on whether his is a “‘de- 
mand schedule” or whether he has the nerve to make de- 
mands on his students. 

~ There is an absolute difference between learnings 
useful for recreation and learnings requisite to a work- 
ing social intelligence. Adult education has tended to re- 
sist this theorem because people resisted being held 
responsible for the social and community areas of learn- 
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ing. But if we ourselves do not maintain that demand 
no one will, and we, too, will end up as deep as our 
students in the traps that ignorance and indifference and 
the dynamisms of tranquillity set for all of us. Teach- 
ers, believe me, learn essentially only what they teach: 
and that includes their own attitudes toward learning 
and responsibility. 

The second level of advance toward awareness 
comes, I think, not by presentation but by interaction 
among people who differ, tackling a common task under 
circumstances that tend to make them listen to each other, 
(Statement sent home by daughter in college: “Every- 
one is looking for someone who will listen to him, but 
no one—including him—listens to anybody, really.’’) 
Republicans and Democrats, one-worlders and isolation- 
ists, do-gooders and know-nothings, were not made by 
speeches; and they are not made limber by forums and 
debates. The task here is to gain entry for a conflicting 
idea into a stubborn club of notions that want no new 
members, Again, the only avenue is interpersonal; but 
here it takes longer, in more carefully controlled situa- 
tions. Note that it is the situation that is to be controlled, 
not the people in it. This means group conditions and 
group methods that give the members freedom, that give 
them time to deepen their relationships, and that transfer 
to them the responsibility for learning the difference be- 
tween opinion and judgment. (A fuller exposition of 
this is included in a book of mine, Education for Ma- 
turity, pethaps especially the chapter on ‘The Dynamics 
of Group Formation”.) 

The point here is that the maturity vector is at its 
highest in the group process, and that adult education 
will be effective in developing the tolerance for percep- 
tion that we mean by “awareness”, and responsibility in 
judgment about what is perceived, in proportion as its 
classrooms and lecture halls are converted into places 
where people can share learning—not in the way drivers 
share a highway, but in the way a gang of kids share the 
discoveries involved in rebuilding a jalopy. An adult 


audience is only taking a ride, but a group is building 
a vehicle. 


HE same obstacles that hinder awareness operate 

against the achievement of objectivity of the kind 
Friedenberg describes: the ability to make judgments of 
perception and of feeling that are appropriate to reality 
rather than projections of our own needs for affection, 
security, and personal role-playing; judgments of “pas- 
sion” without the “ethical neutrality” that “alienates 
people from the most important meanings of their life.” 

The maturity vector here would point in a direction 
suggested by Friedenberg himself in an earlier article 
in Adult Leadership”; that the individual must first of 
all objectify himself, his feelings and modes of response 
to people, in order to become master of himself, in order 
to be his own man, The reality that I perceive is one end 
of a polar relation, the other end of which is me. I can- 
not judge objectively my own objective judgments of 
the world unless I know something about what I am. 


‘Huston Smith, “Teaching to a Camera,’ 


Record, 37, 1, Jan., 1956. 
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Second, I have to come to care about what is really hap- 
pening in various quadrants of life. I have not only to 
widen my area of awareness, but to deepen the strength 
of my concern with what I am aware of. It is easiest to 
be disinterested when I am uninterested. The task is to 
become more and more interested, and yet preserve my 
independence of my own “interests.” 

The work of the educator is getting harder. Preach- 
ing objectivity in a Madison Avenue culture is like 
preaching thrift in an economy that depends on rapid 
spending. What real arrangements can we make to 
further the practice, and enhance the assigned value, of 
the objective approach? There are no courses in it; the 
conditions that move toward it have to be built into the 
situations we provide for adult learning—and into us, as 
well. 

Here are some things we can do. 

One: we can slough the legend that the discussion 
leader should not be a member of the group, should rep- 
resent no judgment-making process of his own, should 
have no passion and present no person to the group; and 
when people mis-state facts should politely ask if the 
group agrees, This is to make a travesty of objectivity. 
In our haste to eliminate the instructor, we have tried to 
deny the teacher, of whom there is some in every man. 
The teacher has some standard responsibilities, and our 
groups can be quite rapidly helped to assume them: to 
make each person test his own statements against each 
other, because one facet of objectivity is coherence; to 
test them for duration, because a statement I make when 
I am mad and deny when I am cool is not an objective 
statement; to test them, though this is more delicate, for 
the coloration of personal projection or defense. 

Two: we can work to increase the cross-reference 
among our educational offerings. Actually, the only au- 
dience we educators can genuinely affect is that composed 
of people who rather consistently enter one learning ac- 
tivity after another, or more than one at a time. Dismiss 
your efforts with lecture-goers, as far as attitude changes 
are concerned. Conferences do little; residential work- 
shops do more; only continuity of mutual involvement 
in a learning situation—whether the focus be community 
development, intragroup relationships, or subject learn- 
ing—can do most; and by cross-reference I mean that 
these three approaches to growth and understanding 
must not be kept separate, any more than the “subjects” 
of the usual academic pigeonhole curriculum should be 
kept apart when they are presented for adult considera- 
tion, 

My point is that coherence is still the basis of ob- 
jectivity; and the person who confronts the same need 
for making a judgment in several different learning con- 
texts is most likely to become objective if the contexts 
have been seen and planned with some notion of coher- 
ence among themselves. The Law of Contradiction still 
forbids a man to affirm in one context what he denies 
in another. 

Three: our chances are still further improved if we 
who plan and lead such occasions display in ourselves 
Friedenberg’s kind of objectivity: a passion for relevance 
more than for rectitude, and the habit of testing judg- 
ments from one context against the same judgment in 
other contexts. We can move ourselves in this direction 
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by widening our own education, by starting to learn 
from each other. Another source of objectivity is the 
experience of perspectives on reality that are different 
from our own: the preacher should study anthropology, 
but would learn more by teaching it; the anthropologist 
who knows about comparative religions should have the 
experience of a pulpit, or a Friends’ Meeting. 

Adult education is a free medium, still with plenty 
of elbow room; there is no reason for it to be dissected 
and dessicated into departments, like its unfortunate 
predecessors in the service of learning. Both awareness 
and objectivity (which are facets each of the other) 
would be served by a bolder integration of our offerings, 
by a renouncing of segregation of topics or methods into 
private areas of interest. The whole adult has to judge 
events and values in the whole world; how will it profit 
him if we, who try to fortify his readiness for that task, 
shudder into fragments at the magnitude of it? 


N emotional responsiveness adult education faces a 

hurdle that has proven formidable even for profes- 
sional psychotherapy, whose main preoccupation it has 
become. In a culture where emotion itself is unmanly, 
and most of the emotions are themselves “bad;” where 
children are taught that they can’t have two emotions 
about the same person, and so if they hate their parents 
they don’t love them—an arrant contradiction of every- 
one’s direct experience; where the proper feelings about 
each relation or value are prescribed as nicely as be- 
havior-relationships in a South Sea clan: here, education 
(generally regarded as the one emotionless procedure 
of the culture) is confronted with responsibility for 
building a “basis on which to respond to some men with 
love, and to all with authenticity.” 

Here let’s look back a moment at Dr. John White- 
horn’s gently satirical precision in describing emotional 
needs to the AEA Conference in Atlantic City. The 
infant, he said, needs affection; and this need persists 
through life. The child needs security, which he seeks 
in the people around him; this too remains a lifelong 
need. The adolescent seeks personal significance, first 
by identification with heroes, and next by the effort to 
win recognition of himself as a person. If there is such 
a thing as maturity, it involves the continued effort to 
satisfy those needs, but in balance; and it assumes the 
power to revert completely into any one of those stages 
of need, but to emerge again unscathed. 

The first implication of this formula is that our 
educational occasions should be so framed as to provide 
affection, in the form of personalness and warmth; to 
provide a security within which the individual can risk 
being himself without fear of punishment; and to pro- 
vide the sense of personal significance in the recognition 
of the individual’s right to be listened to and to be re- 
spected in his search for know-what, know-why, and 
know-how. 

The best teachers have always generated this atmos- 
phere, always given security and the sense of personal 
significance. But a movement that has outgrown the 
supply of best teachers can still reinforce these values by 
the arrangement of the learning situation; and by re- 
membering the whole student within the partial situa- 
tion—by remembering that the man in the community 
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development committee also wants to know more than he 
does, the man in the study group to do more than he has 
done. 

One current danger here is that the easy phrase, 
Human Relations, will be taken to cover all these needs. 
The phrase is easy; the achievement is not. It takes 
skills that must be learned; it requires knowledge that 
must be studied. The great warm blanket of Human 
Relations that is descending over industry and education 
may easily become education's substitute for the tran- 
quillizing pill. Emotional maturity is one of the most 
strenuous pursuits in all of life. Short of becoming 
therapy, then, what provisions can adult education build 
in to foster the effort along that vector? 

Granting considerations of method and content, I 
think the major fact is that we as leaders need more 
knowledge about mental health, both as content and in 
process. We leave it up to the Parent Education people 
to be sophisticated along those lines; we are busy enough 
with our Community Council or our Great Books or our 
promotion of interest in international relations. Just 
as the various “health” organizations—heart, polio, and 
the rest—are really il/ness—fighting groups with quite 
separate interests, so our use of a term like “adult edu- 
cation” obscures the fact that each segment of us is 
fighting a specific area of ignorance, without much in- 
terest in each other’s fighting sector. 

We have managed to discover common concerns in 
method, which is why method is now our most con- 
spicuous pre-occupation. But in a country whose adult 
population is as ignorant as ours in areas of critical im- 
portance, I would have us develop also a common con- 
cern for certain kinds of knowledge; and this is one. 
Community development—for example—may be hard 
to relate directly to modern poetry; but it is directly 
bound up with matters of personality development, 
relationship, and growth. And poetry, while not closely 
linked to international relations organization, also deals 
directly with personality and relationship. This is a 
matter of everyone’s concern. And in a nation most of 
whose people believe that “insanity” is transmitted 
“through the blood,” it is our job to learn and to teach, 
and to create circumstances that invite and reinforce the 
recognition and expression of “authentic” feeling; and 
the perception of the everyday fallacies of rationaliza- 
tion, projection, substitution, displacement, and the rest. 

Also, we need to be able to recognize when we are 
creating anxiety, or when our efforts are being resisted 
because of it; when we are arousing, or our goals are 
being obscured by, guilt. We should be able to recog- 
nize hostility, and to respect it while its sources are being 
sought; to trace the effects of interpersonal competitive- 
ness or over-compliance. Ours is not the task of therapy; 
but therapy has merely uncovered forces that we are 
dealing with in every undertaking. The primary re- 
sponsibility for helping education move toward maturity 
of emotional response lies squarely with ourselves as 
we plan and conduct the educational endeavor. 


ITH the delicately-chosen term “civility” I shall 
not attempt to deal here, other than to commend 
it to further consideration. I am mainly reminded of 
two examples of this useful trait, one negative, the other 
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affirmative. ‘The negative is the current mores of office 
relations in America: the rule that first names shall be 
used down the gradient of the echelons, and the last 
names up. Brass uses first names with each other and 
with everyone else; secretaries use first names with each 
other, but “Mister” to those receiving higher salaries. 
To me, this use of tutoyer implies an invasion of civility: 
intimacy down-gradient, respectfulness up. The contrary 
case is the linguistically fascinating practice of the 
Quakers. They use futoyer to everybody, implying 
equality; but qualify it by using the third-personal verb, 
which restores civility: “thee sees what I mean.” 

What concerns me now is the feeling that I have 
not dealt adequately, or specifically enough, with the 
matters I have been discussing. To some, my bias will 
appear too obvious; to others, my adjurations too pious; 
to all, my suggestions too general. 

The last, at least, is true; and it is so because I 
am addressing a highly diversified audience. ‘My major 
assertion is that each of us, in his specialty, must take 
account of certain common goals, of the maturity vector; 
and each must find his own specifics in applying it. 
What I can add is that there is a considerable literature, 
developed outside of adult education, that we within 
the field need to study. Look up the studies of Lewin 
and of Bavelas in the persistence of group decision. 
Look up Dorwin Cartwright’s Achieving Change in 
People, in which he looks at groups as media of change, 
as targets of change, and as agents of change; and treats 
of the differential effects of group attractiveness, group 
acceptance of the need for change, the relevance of the 
desired change to the source of group attractiveness, and 
other factors that have been experimentally studied 
by psychologists. Look up studies in the formation of 
group process in therapy, in such sources as Foulkes, 
of Powdermaker and Frank. Look into what the mental 
health people have done, in print and on film. And look 
into the students of social trends: Fromm, Mills, Havig- 
hurst, Whyte, Warner—there is no lack! 

I have, all through, taken sides with Friedenberg 
in not considering particular attitudes, about Chinese 
or integration or tax reform or the draft; I have focused 
on the abilities to take note, to take positions, to take 
up adult relationships. For these are truly common 
concerns of every worker in education, and every seeker 
after it. But I have done so against the backdrop of the 
tremendous need for knowledge which we often do not 
have, and usually don’t undertake to treat as an attrac- 
tive goal in our offerings. 

Content and idea specialists do generally suffer 
from innocence about relational dynarnics; process pro- 
moters do lack respect—at least in practice—for educa- 
tional content. Neither, thereby, is fully equipped to 
promote the values of maturity or the fullness of educa- 
tion; and in a curiously uneducated nation this is a 
really serious shortcoming. For the single task to which 
we, whether as individuals or as the Adult Education 
Association of the USA, are committed is, very simply, 
the creation of the means and the incentives to make 
America a nation of educated people. The river of 
change is flowing. Our job is to engineer the channels 
that will divert at least some of the current along the 
vector of maturity. OO 
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WHY DO WE FEEL AS WE DO? 

continued from page 244 
portant to the union. A_ thoroughly disgruntled or 
dissatisfied group member—a man who has angrily re- 
nounced his church affiliation—will reject his church 
membership by adopting opposing attitudes. Some 
attitudes are doubly anchored in group acceptance and 
group rejection. Roman Catholics may anchor their 
anti-Communist attitudes both in allegiance to their 
church and in opposition to Communist groups. 

Learning and accepting group attitudes makes social 
communication possible with group members, and ex- 
presses our emotional relationship to these groups. The 
development of common attitudes also provides the 
basis upon which individual attitudes rest for their 

validity. A person feels that this country would have 
been better off if Stevenson had been elected President. 
Upon what does the subjective validity of this opinion 
depend? 

It depends to a large degree on whether or not other 
people share his opinion and feel the same way he does. 
An attitude is “correct” and “valid” to the extent that it 
is anchored in a group of people with similar attitudes. 
Group members thus support the essential correctness of 
each other’s attitudes by adopting similar attitudes. 

If common attitudes ease communication, provide 
the bonds of emotional relationship among group mem- 
bers, and confer support for the correctness of each 
member’s views, they also make it possible for the group 
members to work together to achieve common goals. 


attitudes—and a favorable self image 


The attitudes we learn from social groups serve an 
important personal function. Attitudes are one of the 
major building blocks of the individual personality. 
They provide continuity and give meaning to his world. 
In the absence of enduring attitudes, behavior would 
be disorganized and incoherent; person would have 
to formulate a new decision for each new situation that 
arises. We even identify ourselves in terms of our at- 
titudes. They become valued and prized aspects of our 
innermost selves. If a man’s beliefs as a political con- 
servative or Seventh Day Adventist are being attacked, 
he is likely to feel that something very important is 
being undermined. It is not only his church and political 
associates which are being attacked, but himself. 

Arguments are notoriously ineffective in changing 
extinedes. The more the self is identified with the 
attitude, the more personally concerned the person is 
about maintaining it. These so called “ego-involved” 
attitudes are not only less susceptible to change, as 
many experiments have shown, but even less available 
to counter-arguments. The person simply derails or dis- 
torts information that is counter to prized attitudes. 

This brief survey of the factors influencing the 
acquisition of attitudes has had a strange result. It has 
taken us from a consideration of the content and dimen- 
sions of attitudes to the psychological role they play. 
That attitudes have such strong personal and social roots 


has implications for re- -education. Their content and 


development, persistence and change, must be seen as 
an expression of the need to maintain satisfactory social 


relationships and a favorable im: ige of one’s self. OO 


ATTITUDES AT WORK 

continued from page 247 
by four groups of interviewers. The groups were: (1) 
Jewish- looking, (2) non-Jewish looking, (3) Jewish- 
looking who introduced themselves with Jewish names, 
and (4) non-Jewish looking who introduced themselves 
with non-Jewish names. 

The two questions asked by the interviewers were: 
(1) Do you think there are too many Jews holding gov- 
ernment offices and jobs? (2) Do you think the Jews 
have too much power in the United States? The per- 
centage of “yes” responses to Question One obtained 
by the respective groups was: (1) 15.4 (2) 21.2 (3) 11.7 
(4) 19.5. The percentage of “yes” responses to Question 
Two for the different groups was: (1) 15.6 (2) 24.3 (3) 
5.8 (4) 21.4. 

Here is a rather nicely differentiated illustration of 
what we have called the double effect of attitudes. It 
is not only the interviewed person’s attitude toward the 
object of inquiry that determines his reply, but the 
questioner’s attitude, at least as this is perceived by the 
person being interviewed. The same question may elicit 
five to 24% replies in a given direction, depending on 
who asks the question. 

Like any other environmental stimulus, a question 
is not reacted to in a vacuum. It is inevitably assimilated 
to the attitudes of the respondent, but here with this 
crucial addition: it is also assimilated by the respondent 
to the real or presumed attitudes of the questioner. 
Depending on the attitudes from both sources, the 
manifest response may be a rationalization, simplifica- 
tion, or accentuation of the “true’’ state of affairs. And 
I might add finally that the question-answer process we 
have been using as an illustration of one type of social 
behavior may serve as a model for social behavior gen- 
erally. The behavior of people with respect to an issue 
or object in a social situation always involves not only 
the attitudes of the people toward the object or issue 
itself, but the attitudes they hold toward each other. 

Let me sum up. An attitude is a predisposition or 
“set” to react to an object in a particular way. It affects 
behavior through the mechanisms of assimilation, ration- 
alization, simplification, and accentuation. We have 
demonstrated the operation of these mechanisms in 
learning, perception, and social interaction. With re- 
spect to social interaction, we pointed to the crucial 
effect of both intra-personal and inter-personal attitudes. 
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DEMOCRACY IS NEVER FINISHED 

continued from page 235 
touch with the dynamism which has 
made America great. Our fear, 
which has so shocked many foreign 
friends, is a mark of immaturity. It 
is more. It is a threat to our very 
life as we have known it. 

The issue between us and Russia 
is, in my judgment, only secondarily 
the challenge of communism to our 
economic system, important as that 
is. The fundamental issue, to put it 
in terms of an illustration, is my 
right as a professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity to say whatever my profes- 
sional research leads me to believe 
needs saying, as I am doing at this 
moment. And equally important, 
your right to reject what I say. 

What separates most of us from 
Russia is the question as to the 
fate of the human spirit in the here 
and now. It is those who would 
chain the human spirit in this coun- 
try to shibboleths outworn even 
before 1776 who alarm me, no mat- 
ter how patriotic their motive. My 
intense hatred of communism as a 
system has several facets but first of 
all it is because of the degree to 
which it has frightened so many 
Americans into an irrational aban- 
donment of some of those democratic 
principles which have been corner- 
stones in our society for 180 years, 
which have bred and nurtured hope 
in the hearts of many peoples and 
which can save this world if we, their 
originators, do not deny them. 

On this issue I want to quote the 
closing words of a very simple but 
moving talk given to some 4-H Club 
parents in Wisconsin recently by a 
former senator, cabinet officer, and 
director of Agricultural Extension 
from Poland, a Ph.D. in rural soci- 
ology from Teachers College. He 
said, “You have been free all your 
lives. It is difficult for you to appre- 
ciate freedom. I already once lost my 
freedom. Now I have it again... . 
Believe me, there is no life without 
freedom.” 

The burning issue in the United 
States, yes in the world, is how to 
synthesize the progress we have 
made, with the security that will re- 
move the fear of want. Nothing less 
than this is the touchstone by which 
American democracy in the second 
half of this twentieth century will be 
judged. I agree with the brilliant 
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Tory editor of the London Econ- 


omist, Geoffrey Crowther, that “to 
consider this basic issue merely in 
terms of a battle between two eco- 
nomic systems is to fall into a trap 
set by the enemies of democracy, 
whether at home or abroad.” 

We have all too much evidence 
that this basic fact is unappreciated 
by too many of us. Growing out of 
the insecurity of post-World War I, 
the depression, and the recent war, 
too many of us everywhere have been 
attracted to those who shouted pan- 
aceas which, clearly, under analysis 
were of little value. Worse, too 
many have knuckled under to those 
who manipulated this fear and inse- 
curity that has plagued us, to their 
own advantage and to our hurt. I 
refer, of course, to the flagrant disre- 
gard of the principles of democratic 
justice, indeed, of our very constitu- 
tion, by men of the stamp of Senator 
McCarthy. The labelling of pre- 
vious administrations as responsible 
for 20 years of treason was outra- 
geous, as was the later inclusion of 
the present administration in that 
charge. That it did not bring a roar 
of indignation from the nation is 
both a mark of an element of im- 
maturity in America and a signal of 
a serious danger in our social struc- 
ture. It is a danger because the in- 
stability and immaturity it shows 
undermines the support we badly 
need from friendly nations. 

One had only to be living abroad, 
as I was, at the height of McCarthy- 
ism to realize how much he hurt us. 
Even more is it a danger because it 
undermined the foundations of our 
basic freedoms. And let us be quite 
clear at this point. We do not have 
the freedom of press, assembly, and 
speech because we have a free enter- 
prise society which somehow has 
brought us to the level of the mate- 
rial greatness I have already noted. 
Rather, if I read our history aright, 
we have freedom of enterprise be- 
cause these other freedoms were 
from the start imbedded in the value 
structure and law of our nation. 

Patrick Henry asked for freedom 
or death, as every school child 
knows. If America ever sells its 
freedom for bread, for a fettered se- 
curity, it will be because we lacked 
the growing maturity to grapple 
with the social and political prob- 
lems the advances in technology have 


created. The signs of immaturity 
are too evident, too frequent to give 
the educator comfort. One job of 
education for social maturity is to 
make people once more care about 
freedom, and what it means for 
them. The heavier share of this job 
seems to me to fall upon adult edu- 
cators, for it is their clientele who 
so largely finished their formal 
schooling in a simpler, quieter age. 

In connection with this job one 
final item must be added to this all 
too spotty catalog of trends. Just as 
no man any longer produces his own 
food, so no community lives to itself 
alone. Interdependence has become 
a dominant factor in our social and 
economic life. Half the unemployed 
on March 4, 1933, were without work 
because the purchasing power of the 
farmer had been cut in half. It is 
specialization which has made us so 
dependent on one another, has 
forged this delicately adjusted socio- 
mechanism—the United States. If 
one part gets out of order, gears 
grind throughout the economy. 

Daniel Boone lives only in our 
storied past. Equally no nation can 
be a Daniel Boone with reference 
to this world. Like it or not, this has 
become a fact. Yet, it is a fact that 
runs counter to our whole cultural 
history. The people who settled this 
continent turned their backs on the 
then known world by choice. Here 
they hoped to build a different and a 
better world, free of entangling al- 
liances. But that was before the 
atomic bomb. The path to social ma- 
turity inevitably involves an educa- 
tional assault upon what is left of a 
value once courageous and mature, 
now dangerous and immature. One 
force in that assault, once more, is 
adult education. 

It is a sorely wounded world in 
which we live, a puzzled, unhappy 
world, a world with the widest ex- 
tremes of well being, a world that 
desires, if it could, to leap into the 
age of plenty that science seems to 
offer and has brought to a few fa- 
vored nations. The way to that 
promised land, however, is not, un- 
happily, by jet plane. It will be only 
a plodding advance in which the 
forerunners must guide, despite mis- 
understanding, and educate them- 
selves and others as to the potential- 
ities of the human spirit. 
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continued from page 240 
intrinsic standards, all other expres- 
sions of human cerebration being 
subject to no judgment other than 
individual taste. I cannot here recall 
any dictionary definition of the word 
classic, but my own working defini- 
tion of a classic is simply that which 
appeals to or is usable by a signifi- 
cant number of people over a signifi- 
cant length of time. I am using 
“significance” in its statistical sense 
for I believe history itself may be 
viewed as an extended human ex- 
periment in which many constants 
recur. 

Much of the patronage of evening 
classes would seem to indicate a 
hunger for a deeper, more mature 
grasp of many things, an uncon- 
scious search for escape from the 
tyranny of under-education, under- 
developed taste. Some of these 
patrons try 15 different elementary 
crafts in 15 successive years and end 
with no one thing having grown 
older and richer with them. If we 
view poetry as the maturity of verse 
making, lucidity and eloquence as 
the maturity of speech, art or design 
as the maturity of crafts, and so on, 
we might think more clearly about 
methods of taking people from 
where we find them toward experi- 
ences where they might find—or 
better, lose—themselves. In so doing 
we would not be engaging in work 
essentially different from the more 
popular or dramatic work of human 
relations with which our literature 
has been preoccupied. 

As Mrs. Overstreet indicated, 
human beings may relate to the liv- 
ing or, through books, the dead. The 
relationship is not entirely a matter 
of skill, for the unskilled in pianis- 
tics can relate to the mature in music, 
the unskilled in statecraft to the 
mature in policy. The search for 
how-to-do-it is not a new culture, but 
an expression of seeking personal 
relation to a new technology. 


N THIS awareness of a search- 

ing public we might now con- 
sider the final implication of Dr. 
Brunner’s environment—the loneli- 
ness. That we are aware of imper- 
sonalization in modern civilization, 
loneliness in the crowd is attested by 
the many serious studies that become 
best sellers. If I may again indulge 


a personal experience, it was brought 
home to me in my office just before 
leaving for this conference. 

The State University of lowa hap- 
pens to have the best collection of 
Australian literature in the United 
States, and an increasing number of 
students is studying in this field. 
Knowing that I was Australian- 
raised, one came into my office to 
ask for the meanings of certain Aus- 
tralian idioms encountered in his 
reading. One of these was the word 
“mate.” Every Australian has a mate 
though the educated Australian 
might describe him as a friend, 
meaning more than an acquaintance 
or a colleague. Every Australian 
woman must learn that she cannot 
come between a man and his mate. 
At the lowest level of intellect mate- 
ship displays little outward evidence 
of being a deep and abiding relation- 
ship. Mates drink together, tease 
each other, compete with each other, 
wrassle together on the lawn. They 
also lie and die for each other. 

There have been many explana- 
tions of this continuing relationship, 
including the necessity of moral sup- 
port in the days of the convict system 
in Australia, but my immediate prob- 
lem in conversing with an American 
student was to find an American 
synonym having the same connota- 
tion. I tried many, including the 
obvious buddy. But even buddy has 
lost its old significance; young folk 
today simply go buddying around. 

Here is the strange phenomenon 
of a word in one version of the 
English language which cannot be 
translated into another version; not 
because it lacks a dictionary defini- 
tion, but because it represents a 
human relationship that has perhaps 
ceased to exist. If we look at the 
close relationship between the 
groups we belong to and the ways 
we earn a living in contemporary 
American life, we can perhaps ex- 
plain this disappearance. 

We may also be looking at one 
reason why our great and wealthy 
modern state has a constant five per 
cent of its population mentally ill 
and anticipates that this figure will 
rise to a constant 10% by the turn 
of the century—and this despite an 
ever-increasing expenditure on or- 
ganized education. One’s friend may 
be viewed as one’s personal psychia- 
trist. The cultivation of friendship 


may lessen the cost of guidance and 
counselling personnel and make tn 
possible to pay master teachers. 


F WHAT significance is this 

digression to adult educators? 
To me, unskilled though I am in the 
terminology of the social psycholo- 
gist, it seems to point clearly to the 
fundamental meaning and potential 
utility of our centers for the study 
of human relations. We cannot turn 
America back from its urban great- 
ness to its prirnitive frontier where 
physical-isolation encouraged friend- 
ship. We will continue to live in 
crowds, crowds that are functionally 
broken down into groups and inter- 
groups. The person who is entirely 
at ease in his group is presumably on 
his way to maturity. He who can 
move from a homogeneous to a non- 
homogeneous group and remain at 
ease with himself and others not of 
his socio-economic bracket is pre- 
sumably very mature. 

I see the study of group and inter- 
group relations as an _ indefinite 
extension or enlargement of the 
psychological security connoted by 
“mateship.” It is the ‘‘re-personaliza- 
tion” of the environment for the 
individual without restricting his 
social or geographic mobility. I give 
it a mathematical symbol just in- 
vented: f*, friendship raised to the 
nth power. 

This is work of enormous impor- 
tance. In cold cash it may ultimately 
lead to the saving of great sums of 
money spent on jails, mental hos- 
pitals, social services, strikes, lock- 
outs, and some phases of organized 
education, On the human side it may 
lead to a clearer understanding of 
the pursuit of happiness among in- 
creasing numbers of people who 
realize that freedom is not merely a 
rule of law or a percentage of 
participation, but also a state of 
mind expressed in _ relationships 
made by us, not for us. 

If we set this phase of the work 
of adult educators in the larger 
environment that I hope has been 
the background of this address, we 
may see it making an ultimate con- 
tribution to peace, Beyond Bethel 
lies the United Nations in general 
assembly met. But let us be. We 
Americans are inclined to see in any 
new knowledge or process an ulti- 
mate panacea for all human ills. The 
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problem of the Suez will not be 
solved by the group experts unaided, 
but by many varieties of expertness 
operating together with a more exact 
knowledge of the factors that turn 
disagreement into disruption. 

The mature in process must ex- 
press the mature in policy. If the 
students of human relations ignore 
this axiom—and the leaders in the 
field certainly do not—they may 
well be as intellectually provincial 
as many a vocational agriculture or 
home economics teacher in an Iowa 
village school. 


OW, perhaps, we are ready to 

build the summary I spoke of 
at the beginning of this address, the 
statement of those generalizations 
expressed or implied that were the 
major premises of our conferring. I 
take it that a conference is not pri- 
marily a learning situation compar- 
able with classroom or study. It is 
rather a place where, through affir- 
mation, modification, and recreation 
we clarify those propositions the test- 
ing of which is our daily work. 
The propositions this conference has 
uttered seem to me, your anonymous 
Everyman Attending, to be as fol- 
lows: 

Maturity in the individual occurs 
as efforts toward liberation from the 
tyrannies of childishness, ignorance, 
and the abosolute present time (as 
distinct from the relative end-point 
in human time) become habitual and 
increasingly self-directed. 

A mature individual is not a mix- 
ture but a compound of mature 
characteristics, using these terms in 
their chemical sense. Any single 
measure of maturity, therefore, is a 
device for the increase of scientific 
knowledge, but not a complete ex- 
pression of the individual and may 
be misleading to the educator. 

A mature individual is capable of 
free movement within the limits of 
his own maturity. In other words, 
maturity does not involve dissocia- 
tion from the past expetience either 
of the individual or his fellow man, 

Maturity is achieved through the 
making of relationships, and the 
maturation process ceases only when 
the making of relationships ceases. 

All relationships sought by the in- 
dividual are essentially human rela- 
tions. For the purposes of adult edu- 
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cation for maturity, these human 
relations may be thought of as three- 
fold: 

(a) An individual’s relation to 
the many selves that occupy his 
single body—“know thyself.” 

(b) An individual’s relation to 
his fellow men living and present— 
the social personality. 

(c) An individual’s relation to his 
fellow men living or dead and pres- 
ent only in ideas (books, speeches, 
art forms, recorded thought)—the 
cultured man, 

Our work as adult educators is to 
assist all individuals toward greater 
efficiency and balance in the continu- 
ous simultaneous making of these re- 
lationships, and toward increasing 
liberation from the need of our 
services to that end. 

These are the propositions for con- 
sideration and testing as this con- 
ference closes. And as the clarifying 
of propositions comes not only in 
conference but in silence and soli- 
tude, it might be well in concluding 
to emphasize the distinction between 
loneliness and being alone, especially 
as we adult educators have a habit of 
urging people out of their secret 
places of meditation. 

The fact that man is a social 
animal does not mean that time not 
spent in company is anti-social time. 
In the philosophy of John Dewey, 
as in that of all great philosophers, 
thought is a form of action, possibly 
the highest activity. Straight think- 
ing is a skilled process, but it is also 
a process of relating ideas with ideas. 
The responsible adult educator is 
therefore concerned with both the 
well-trained and the well-stocked 
mind, We in AEA have perhaps been 
too preoccupied with the former, 
and members of NAPSAE too pre- 
occupied with the latter. The former 
can result in a morbid self-inflation 
of the adult educator, the latter re- 
duces him to a mere bell ringer for 
evening classes. 

In the context of adulthood, the 
adult educator is concerned equally 
with human behavior and with 
human thought. He is concerned 
with methodology only because his 
professional work is to help others 
toward a maturity which he is per- 
sonally able both to apprehend and 
to attain. 
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IN THE NEWS 

continued from page 230 
National Training Laboratories, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
BC. 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 
@ Program methods and resources 
were demonstrated and discussed by 
203 persons who attended a Program 
Planners Institute, sponsored jointly 
by the Massachusetts AEA and the 


Boston Public Library, on October 3. 


@ The Southwestern Michigan Con- 
ference on Adult Education met No- 
vember 20 at Western Michigan 
College in Kalamazoo. Discussion 
groups dealt with the role of com- 
munity agencies in adult education, 
the role of colleges in community 
adult education programs, and new 
developments in community educa- 
tion. Ata public lecture in the eve- 
ning John W. Nason, president of 
the Foreign Policy Association, 
spoke on “The Challenge to the U. S. 
of the New Russian Foreign Policy.” 


® About 125 New Jersey adult edu- 
cators attended the eighth annual 
Fall Conference of the New Jersey 
Association for Adult Education, 
heid September 22 at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The program featured a 
speech by Victor Reuther, UAW- 
AFL-CIO, entitled “A Labor Leader 
Looks at Adult Education.” 


® A workshop in adult education 
was held December 4 in Jackson, 
Mississippi to talk over the problems 
and resources in adult education in 
Mississippi and to determine the 
readiness of workers in the state to 
organize. Some 65 persons repre- 
senting every phase of adult educa- 
tion activity attended the meeting 
and expressed interest in holding a 
similar meeting in April. 


@ The 100th anniversary of adult 
education in California was cele- 
brated throughout the state during 
September. An editorial on the 
Centennial in the Los Angeles Times 
noted that: “Within the last three 
years one out of every five adults in 
California has been enrolled in a 
public school adult education class. 


@® “Promoting Adult Education” 
was the theme of an adult education 
conference held December 14 in 
Oklahoma City: Walter Gray, Jr., 
chairman of the planning committee, 
said the purpose of the conference 
was “to help laymen and _ profes- 
sionals learn more about the tech- 
niques of promoting adult educa- 
tion. In addition, it is hoped that 
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Give your all tonight, Doomuch; there's a talent scout for 
an educational TV show in the house! 


How to preserve 


your Own copies 


of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP 


$2.00 each 


with a FLEXO-LEATHERETTE BINDER 


For permanent filing of your own back copies of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. Ten wire strands hold year’s set of copies. 
No hole-punching. No clamps. Dark blue leatherette. 
Gold stamping. Compact to carry. Ideal for quick refer- 
ence. 
ee ee ene ere ee 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
743 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Please send me____..........Flexo-Leatherette Payment enclosed. 
Binders for ADULT LEADERSHIP at $2.00 each. 


Name 


Organization... 
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by coordination many state organ- 
izations working in the field of adult 
education can present a solid front 
in Oklahoma.” 


@ Programs from the Fund for 
Adult Education, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and the Great Books 
Foundation are being telescoped into 
one overall program of liberal adult 
education in Utah through a collab- 
orative project of several educa- 
tional institutions and the state 
Adult Education Association. The 
Utah Adult Education Association 
passed a resolution adopting this 
liberal education program as _ its 
project for the coming year. 


@® The Rocky Mountain Workshop 
for Group Development, a project of 
the Adult Education Council of 
Denver, held a workshop on parlia- 
mentary practice based on materials 
in the December issue of ApuULT 
LEADERSHIP. This month the Rocky 
Mountain group holds three meet- 
ings in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Speech 
on the theme “Communication in 
Interpersonal Relations.” 


@ A series of group leadership con- 
ferences for adults in communities 
throughout Wyoming is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Wyoming Adult Education Council. 
The general emphasis of these con- 
ferences has been on program plan- 
ning and conducting meetings. Each 
community is visited twice, with an 
afternoon and an evening spent on 
each visit. It is expected that all 
communities having a population of 
more than 2,000 will be visited dur- 
ing the current academic year. 


@ R. J. Pulling, Chief of the Bureau 
of Adult Education, New York State 
Education Department, has _ been 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree by Hartwick College 

Levi L. Smith has been named the 
new Executive Secretary of the 
Akron Area Adult Education Coun- 
cil .. . Gale Jensen, formerly Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Education, and 
Professor of Education at Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, has joined 
the Community Adult Education 
Department of the University of 


Michigan. ox) 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. Quigley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New Yors 17, N.Y. 


IG THREE’ 
in adult education 


Right now the “big three’ books attracting the attention 
of adult educators across the country-—and you may have 
heard the many references to them at the AFA’s national 
conference in Atlantic City—are these: 


The famous “1919 Report” of the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction on adult education, edited and brought up 
to date by adult educators in three countries. Dr. Cyril O. 
Houle, professor of education, University of Chicago, 
describes this as “The most comprehensive and eloquent 
statement concerning adult education ever prepared . . . the 
greatest classic in the field.” $3.50 per copy. Order from 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


By John Walker Powell 


Written for the AEA with the financial assistance of the 
Fund for Adult Education, this is a survey and interpreta- 
tion of the aims, instruments, clientele and leadership of 
adult education in the United States. Author Powell, with 
20 years of experience in this field, “deals objectively with 
the major issues and trends as these are now discernible,” 
according to Dr. Paul H. Sheats, director of extension at 
U.C.L.A. “A most readable and interesting book,” he adds. 
$3.00 per copy. ($2.00 to AEA Members). Order from 
Adult Education Association of U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


By Cyril O. Houle and Charles A. Nelson 


How are the universities going about their urgent task of 
educating American adults for greater understanding of 
world affairs and for their individual participation in 
shaping American foreign policy? By an examination of 
successful practices to discover why they succeed, this book 
—sponsored by the AEA—attempts to suggest a positive 
program of action. “The goal of world peace,” is the heart 
of this work; its mind is “the method of education which 
is the distinctive responsibility and the opportunity of the 
university.” $3.00 per copy. Order from American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6; DC. 
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“THE FACT-FINDING 
CONFERENCE” 


First of a series of 
Adult Education Monographs 


a eee Sie Ee S 
Sei24 SoS 


ror Sere 


By Warren H. Schmidt and Richard Beckhard 


Head, De partment of Conferences Executive Director, 
and Special Activities, University of Conference Counselors 
California (Los Angeles) New York City 


Action without information can be disastrous. The fact- 
finding conference is a device tested in business and indus- 
try, community and national organizations. Its aim is to 
ferret out the facts—what is the problem? what are the 
needs? what is possible? who can do it?—before planning 
new projects or instituting bold changes. 28 pages paper 


bound. 


USETHISICOUPON ~—sCList Price $1 per copy 


AEA, 743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Illinois SPECIAL TO AEA 
| ' | MEMBERS ONLY: 
Yes, please send me copies of The Fact- 


Finding Conference. 


$ Payment enclosed. 73C per copy 


— | 5 to 24 copies 65c ea. 
25 ormorecopies..50cea. 
Street 


City z State 


[-] AEA MEMBER [| | NON-MEMBER 
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